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MARLOWE’S EDWARD II AND THE TUDOR 
HISTORY PLAY 


By Irvine 


In a recent essay I have proposed as a definition of the Tudor 
history play that its primary distinction as a dramatic genre lay 
in the purpose of its author: that the history play attempted to 
accomplish in drama the purposes of the Tudor historian. It 
embodied a conscious philosophy of history. It used the past 
as documentation for political theory and for the light which it 
might throw upon contemporary political problems and thus 
serve as a guide for present political behavior. In doing this it 
freely altered its sources, for the didactic utility of history was 
considered by Renaissance historians to be far more important 
than any intrinsic claim it might have to truth. I have further 
suggested that current critical distinctions between history and 
tragedy as dramatic genres are meaningless and unnecessary, 
for the Elizabethans themselves made no distinction between 
them, and there is no necessary conflict between the two. We 
may regard tragedy as merely one dramatic type in which a 
dramatist may further historical purposes.* 

I should like now to measure against this definition Christo- 
pher Marlowe’s Edward II, written almost certainly in late 


“The Tudor History Play: An Essay in Definition,’ PMLA, LXIX (1954), 
591-609. 
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1591 or 1592. I choose this play for several reasons. To begin 
with, it is the drama with which the Elizabethan history play 
attains maturity and some degree of aesthetic greatness. Critics 
have generally recognized its superiority as a work of art to any 
of the history plays which preceded it, but they have tended to 
consider it apart from the main stream of historical drama. 
Writers like Harry Levin, for instance, have held that although 
Marlowe took his matter from history, “he is not concerned 
with the state but, as always, with the individual; and, in this 
case, it is a poignant irony that the individual happens to be 
the head of a state.” * Marlowe’s play has an immediate bear- 
ing upon the problem of the relation of history to tragedy in the 
English Renaissance both because it is our first important 
tragedy based upon the chronicles and because it heralded in a 
new type of historical tragedy from which Shakespeare learned 
vital lessons to be applied in Richard IT. In it we have a con- 
scious and deliberate molding of chronicle matter into the shape 
of tragedy, but I believe that at the same time the identity of 
the work as a history play is in no way destroyed. I should 
like to demonstrate that Edward IT, while achieving the dimen- 
sions of tragedy, accomplishes also the purposes of the Eliza- 
bethan historian. 

In Marlowe’s Edward IT we have, perhaps for the first time 
in Elizabethan drama, a mature tragedy of character in which 
a potentially good man comes to destruction because of inher- 
ent weaknesses which make him incapable of coping with a 
crisis which he himself has helped to create. And in his down- 
fall he is able to win the sympathy of an audience already 
hostile to him because of his behavior before the beginning of 
his fall. Like the traditional tragic hero, he is a king, and his 
downfall is thus intimately involved with the life of the state; 
but in this instance Marlowe gives us a king drawn from the 
English chronicles, and in effecting his tragedy he accomplishes 
also the purposes of the Elizabethan historian. He interprets 
an earlier political situation which was of particular interest 
to Elizabethans, as we can tell from the many treatments of it 
in prose and verse, for it mirrored the type of civil war they 
most dreaded, and which many feared might return should 


?H. B. Charlton and R. D. Waller, eds., Edward II (London, 1983), p. 20. 
* The Overreacher (Cambridge, Mass., 1952), p. 88. 
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Elizabeth fail to heed the lessons implicit in the reigns of 
earlier monarchs. In Edward IT the sins of the hero are sins of 
government; the crisis he faces is a political one, and his dis- 
aster is also ruin to his kingdom in the form of civil war. 

Marlowe’s play covers a long and involved period of history, 
from the accession of Edward II in 1307 to the execution of 
Roger Mortimer in 1330. For almost all of his material he went 
to Holinshed, but he also consulted Stow, from whom he took 
the episode of the shaving of Edward in puddle water, and he 
must have read Fabyan, from whom he took the jig on Eng- 
land’s disgrace at Bannockburn which is quoted by the Earl of 
Lancaster.* He thus had read in at least several places accounts 
of a highly varied period in English history. The quantity of 
incident and conflict in his sources was enormous. Marlowe 
approached this vast storehouse of material with a sure aware- 
ness of his purposes and perhaps a keener dramatic skill than 
had ever before been exercised in the history play, for he 
selected out of this great mass of data only what he needed for 
a well integrated tragedy. He omitted most of Edward’s long 
and involved relations with the barons, his wars in France and 
Scotland, with the disastrous defeat at Bannockburn. He con- 
densed the events of almost thirty years into what appears 
to be about one year, although the play gives us little real 
indication of the passage of time. The resulting inconsistencies 
and chronological errors are too numerous to list, but all of 
Marlowe’s manipulation of his sources serves the functions of 
his play, and there is very little invented matter, his only signi- 
ficant addition to the chronicles being in Edward’s refusal to 
ransom old Mortimer, an invention which apparently afforded 
some suggestion to Shakespeare in / Henry IV. By this com- 
pression and rearrangement of his sources, Marlowe achieved 
an economy and effectiveness which had not before been seen in 
the history play.’ 

Marlowe had long been concerned with the meaning of his- 
tory, and as one of the most thoughtful dramatists of his age, 
it is almost inconceivable that he should not have been. In his 


“ll. 992-997. I use The Works of Christopher Marlowe, ed. C. F. Tucker Brooke 
(Oxford, 1910). 

5 See Tucker Brooke, The Tudor Drama (Boston, 1911), p. 323; W. E. Briggs, ed., 
Marlowe’s Edward II (London, 1914), pp. eviii-cix. 
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Tamburlaine, written some years before, he had already ex- 
pressed a deliberate philosophy of history. In another paper I 
have argued that this philosophy was largely classical in origin. 
It incorporated the substantialist metaphysics of classical his- 
tory which rendered impossible any evolution or change in 
human character, and it saw the events of history, in the man- 
ner of classical humanism, as the products of human agents 
operating independently of any supernatural control or guid- 
ance.® Marlowe’s ideas about history, however, appear to have 
undergone some development between the two plays. The 
classical substantialism of Tambuzlaine, with its theme of the 
expansion of an initially complete and fully established force, 
and with its resulting fixity of character, is now gone, and we 
find instead characters who change and develop under the 
pressure of events. This is as true of Mortimer and Isabell as 
it is of Edward: the ruthless schemer and the adulterous wife 
of the final acts are hardly recognizable from the loyal English- 
man and the long suffering queen of the play’s beginning. If 
the change seems overly sudden and inadequately prepared for, 
we must remember that the English drama had not yet de- 
veloped great subtlety in the art of characterization. The 
tragedy of Edward would have been impossible within the 
substantialist framework of Tamburlaine, and only by aban- 
doning it was Marlowe able to attain the stature of tragedy. 
As Mortimer and Isabell steadily degenerate, Edward matures 
and develops under the pressure of disaster, and his brother, 
Edmund serves as a kind of chorus to guide the shifting sym- 
pathies of the audience as the king’s character develops. 

In its larger aspects the humanism of Tamburlaine, however, 
persists in Edward II. Marlowe sees the events of history not 
as the working out in human affairs of a divine providence, but 
rather as the products of human strength and will which shape 
worldly events independently of any supernatural power. This 
humanistic attitude—characteristic both of the classical and 
the Italian Renaissance historians—is not so strongly empha- 
sized in this play as it is in Tambuzrlaine, and it is tempered by 
a kind of pessimistic fatalism which is wholly absent from the 
earlier play. This is most evident in Mortimer’s final speech: 


®“ The Idea of History in Marlowe’s Tamburlaine,’ ELH, XX (1958), 251-266. 
For discussion of humanism and substantialism as two cardinal elements of classical 
history, see R. G. Collingwood, The Idea of History (Oxford, 1946), pp. 40-45. 
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Base fortune, now I see, that in thy wheele 

There is a point, to which when men aspire, 

They tumble hedlong downe: that point I touchte, 
And seeing there was no place to mount vp higher, 
Why should I greeue at my declining fall? 


(2627-2631) 


There is nothing here of the Christian attitude which would 
emphasize man’s fall as divine retribution for his sins, merely 
a calm acceptance of the inevitable destruction at the hands of 
fate of all who aspire beyond a certain point. What we have 
here is a stoical acceptance of fortune in the manner of classical 
historians such as Polybius.’ 

It is in this pessimism that the view of history to which 
Marlowe came in Edward II differs further from that in T'am- 
burlaine, where there are no limits to what the ever triumphant 
superman may attain, and ruthless self-sufficiency alone may 
create empires. The flamboyant optimism of his early play is 
now replaced by a more tragic view of life, perhaps most evi- 
dent in the decline of Mortimer. For as he achieves success his 
character steadily degenerates. His initial concern for England 
soon becomes a concern only for his own aggrandizement, and 
there is no baseness to which he will not resort for his own 
advancement. When he is cut off by fortune, he has lost all 
sympathy which the audience may have had for him at first. 
Marlowe incorporates into Edward II the ancient de casibus 
theme of rise and fall, which Shakespeare had used before him 
in the Henry VI plays. The play becomes a series of successive 
waves, with Mortimer rising as Edward II falls, and the young 
Edward III rising again as Mortimer declines.’ Marlowe’s 
abandonment of substantialist fixity of character and his tem- 
pering of his humanism with this fatalistic perspective account 
for much of the difference in tone between Tamburlaine and 
Edward II, and they make possible a tragedy which was not 
possible before. 

The tragedy of Mortimer, moreover, indicates some depar- 
ture from the Machiavellian philosophy which Marlowe had 

*See M. L. W. Laistner, The Greater Roman Historians (Berkeley, 1947), p. 19. 


®See R. Fricker, “The Dramatic Structure of Edward II,’ English Studies, 
XXXIV (1953), 204-217. 
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embodied in Tamburlaine.2 Mortimer is an embodiment of 
Machiavellian seli-sufficiency, strength and aspiring will, but 
he nevertheless degenerates and is destroyed, and it is because 
of his lack of private virtue that he does so. Marlowe fashioned 
Edward and Mortimer as parallel characters, each serving as 
foil to the other. All of Edward’s lack of public virtue is mir- 
rored in Mortimer’s supreme possession of it, and similarly 
what private virtue Edward possesses is mirrored in Mortimer’s 
utter lack of it. Just as a deficiency of public virtue destroys 
Edward, a deficiency of the private destroys Mortimer. It is 
in this portrayal of the impossibility of the divorce of public 
from private virtue that Marlowe departs chiefly from the 
Machiavellianism he had espoused in Tamburlaine. In short, 
although Machiavelli’s humanistic, non-providential view of 
history is still in Edward II, Marlowe’s enthusiasm for the 
Machiavellian superman is considerably diminished. He has 
come to see the moving spirits of history not as prototypes of 
an impossible ideal, but as men who are molded themselves by 
the pressure of events, who develop and change. He has come 
to recognize that to rule well in the secular absolutist state, 
the Machiavellian brand of virti alone will not suffice. Com- 
bined with it must be a private humanity. 

E. M. W. Tillyard has commented that there is in Edward II 
“no sense of any sweep or pattern of history,” such as we find 
in Shakespeare’s history plays,’° and F. P. Wilson has made 
essentially the same observation. This is so simply because 
Marlowe, unlike Shakespeare, does not see in history the work- 
ing out of any divine providence, and therefore he cannot see 
in it any large scheme encompassing God’s plans for men and 
extending over many decades, with the sins of usurping kings 
and treacherous nobles being visited upon their descendants 
to the third generation. Marlowe sees history entirely as the 
actions of men who bring about their triumph or destruction 
entirely by their own ability to cope with events, and without 
reference to the vices or virtues of their ancestors. This is the 
humanistic attitude of classical and of Italian humanist history, 


°See Irving Ribner, “ Marlowe and Machiavelli,” Comparative Literature, V1 
(1954), 349-356. 

° Shakespeare’s History Plays (New York, 1947), pp. 108-109. 

1 Marlowe and the Early Shakespeare (Oxford, 1953), p. 125. 
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and if it is not proclaimed in Edward II so loudly and flam- 
boyantly as it is in Tambuzrlaine, it is nevertheless present. 

Tillyard has called the political doctrine in Edward IT im- 
peccably orthodox.’* But if this were so, it would be indeed 
strange to note, as Alfred Hart has done,** that there is in the 
play not a single reference to the divine right of kings. Nor is 
there any mention of a king’s responsibility to God, a corner- 
stone of orthodox Elizabethan doctrine. The truth is that the 
theory of sovereignty underlying Edward II is the same as that 
of Tamburlaine, in which the unquestioned absolutism of the 
king is based not upon divine appointment but upon human 
power, and in which the king is not controlled by any respon- 
sibility to a God who will destroy him if he neglects his duties 
to his people, but only the limits of the king’s own ability to 
maintain his power in spite of any opposition.’* This calls for 
the Machiavellian superman like Tamburlaine, and perhaps 
something more as the tragedy of Mortimer may indicate. The 
tragedy of Edward is that he is born into a position where he 
must be such a superman in order to survive; he attempts to 
be one, but since he can not, he is doomed to destruction. 
Michel Poirier has summed up the play’s content very neatly: 
“Tt is the story of a feudal monarch who attempts to govern 
as an absolute monarch and fails.” ** But we must note that it 
is not in the divinely sanctioned absolutism of Elizabeth and 
her ecclesiastical political theorists that he attempts to rule, 
but rather in the powerful secular autocracy of Italian Renais- 
sance political theory, in which the king is self-sufficient and 
acknowledges no supernatural master. In his failure to main- 
tain his position in such a state Edward loses all of the ap- 
purtenances of kingship, as he himself affirms: 


But what are kings, when regiment is gone, 
But perfect shadowes in a sun-shine day? 
(2012-2013) 


The play thus embodies both a philosophy of history and a 


12 Shakespeare’s History Plays, pp. 107-108. 

18 Shakespeare and the Homilies (Melbourne, 1943), p. 25. 

14See Paul H. Kocher, Christopher Marlowe: A Study of his Thought, Learning 
and Character (Chapel Hill, 1946), p. 189; Irving Ribner, “ Tamburlaine and The 
Wars of Cyrus,” JEGP, LIII (1954), 569-573. 

15 Christopher Marlowe (London, 1951), p. 173. 
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distinctive theory of political sovereignty, in each case con- 
siderably removed from the norm of Elizabethan orthodoxy, 
Marlowe further accomplishes the political purposes of the 
Elizabethan historian in the very tragedy of Edward II, for 
in his downfall Marlowe delineates the qualities which will 
bring a king to ruin in the absolutist state. Some of Edward’s 
shortcomings had already been indicated by Holinshed: 

. . . he wanted iudgement and prudent discretion to make choise 
of sage and discreet councellors, receiuing those into his favour, that 


abused the same to their priuate advauntage, not respecting the 
aduancement of the commonwealth."® 


It was the “ couetous rapine, spoile and immoderate ambition ” 
of these favorites which alienated the nobles and caused them 
to rise up against their king. Marlowe thus warns that a king 
must be prudent in his choice of counsellors. He must further 
be strong, able to control his nobles, cut off those who oppose 
him, which Edward manifestly can not do. But a successful 
king does not alienate his nobles in the first place, for they are 
an important bulwark of his power. At Edward’s brief recon- 
ciliation with the barons, Queen Isabell directs an important 
bit of didacticism to the audience: 


Nowe is the king of England riche and strong, 
Hauing the loue of his renowned peers. (663-664) 


This theme of a king’s relation to his nobles is one of the prin- 
cipal political themes in Edward II. 

Edward would be an absolute ruler. He regards his kingdom 
as personal property which he is free to give to his parasitic 
Gaveston if he chooses: 


If for these dignities thou be enuied, 
Ile giue thee more, for but to honour thee, 

Is Edward pleazd with kinglie regiment. 

Fearst thou thy person? thou shalt haue a guard; 
Wants thou gold? go to my treasurie, 

Wouldst thou be loude and fearde? receiue my seale, 
Saue or condemne, and in our name commaund, 

What so thy minde affects or fancie likes. (163-170) 


He places his personal pleasures above the interests of his 
government, and perhaps worst of all, he has no real desire to 


*® Chronicles (London, 1587), III, $27. 
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rule. He will see England quartered and reduced to chaos 
rather than forgo his homosexual attachment to his minion: 


Make seuerall kingdomes of this monarchie, 

And share it equally amongst you all, 

So I may haue some nooke or corner left, 

To frolike with my deerest Gaueston. (365-368) 


The horror of a divided kingdom was very great in Elizabethan 
England, and the centering of a tragic hero’s weakness in such\, 
a division of England was a common device in Elizabethan 
drama, where we can see it in Gorboduc, I Henry IV and King 
Lear. In coupling a division of his kingdom with an abandon- 
ment of his rule, Marlowe in these lines makes Edward guilty 
of two of the greatest sins in the Renaissance catalogue of » 
political crimes. If a Renaissance absolute monarch required 
anything to maintain himself in power it was a paramount 
desire to rule a united kingdom and a concern above all else». 
with the maintenance of his power in spite of all opposition. 
Paul H. Kocher has found in Edward II two political con- 
siderations which are not in any of Marlowe’s earlier plays: 
“one is the fundamental principle of Renaissance political 
science that the sovereign must observe justice. The second is 
the elementary awareness that the nobles and the commoners 
are political forces of prime importance.” ** Edward’s violation 
of these principles are violations of political ethics which the 
Renaissance had come generally to accept. The absolute ruler 
must rule justly, and this Edward does not. His failure to 
ransom the elder Mortimer who has been captured fighting the 
king’s battles—an incident which is in none of the chronicles— 
was invented by Marlowe to emphasize this point. The neces- 
sity for justice in no way mitigates the absolutism of the king. 
The people, moreover, both noble and common, are a potent 
political force which may make its pressure felt in a kingdom, 
no matter how absolute a ruler may be. The absolute monarch 
must be aware of this force, as Machiavelli’s prince always is, 
and if he does not learn to handle it properly, he may be over- 
whelmed by it. In short, through the fall of Edward IT Mar- 
lowe tells his audience that an absolute ruler may continue to 
be one only so long as he knows how to rule: with strength, 


1" Christopher Marlowe, p. 207. 
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justice, and an awareness of both the power and the needs of 
his subjects.*® 

There are further at least two minor political issues in 
Edward IT. In one important passage Marlowe disposes of the 
ever present problem in Elizabethan England of the relation of 
king to Pope, and his statement is one to gladden the hearts of 
patriotic Elizabethan Protestants: 


Proud Rome, that hatchest such imperiall groomes, 
For these thy superstitious taperlights, 

Wherewith thy antichristian churches blaze, 

Ile fire thy crased buildings, and enforce 

The papall towers to kisse the lowlie ground, 

With slaughtered priests make Tibers channel swell, 
And bankes raised higher with their sepulchers: 

As for the peeres that backe the cleargie thus, 

If I be king, not one of them shall liue. (392-401) 


This strong speech, coming from the weak King Edward, is 
entirely out of character, and it indicates that Marlowe is 
merely seizing an occasion to express a political sentiment of 
some concern to him. 

A second such minor issue is in the relation of kingship and 
nobility to birth. In Tamburlaine Marlowe had proclaimed 
defiantly that there was no relation between kingship and birth, 
that it was in the nature of every man to aspire to kingship, 
that only the man of merit could achieve and maintain a throne. 
In Edward ITI this notion has been greatly modified and tem- 
pered, but a slight note of it nevertheless persists. Although 
there can be no doubt that Marlowe shares the abhorrence of 
the barons for Piers Gaveston,"® he does not scorn Gaveston 
for his lowly birth, as Mortimer does (355, 700 etc.). We 
detect a note of sympathy in Edward’s defense of the lowly 


*8 John Berdan, “ Marlowe’s Edward II,” PQ, IIL (1924), 197-207, sees in the 
play a defense of monarchy and a warning to all those who might seek to oppose 
the crown, with the reign of Edward II being chosen for its strong analogy to the 
contemporary relation of James of Scotland (later James I of England) to his 
favorites on the one hand and to the Scottish barons on the other. Such an 
interpretation of the political implications in the play, however, calls for a more 
favorable estimate of Edward’s virtues as a king than I believe a reading of the 
play will warrant. 

*® This is so in spite of Marlowe’s apologies for Gaveston’s homosexuality in 
terms of classical and Renaissance friendship theory. See L. J. Mills, “ The 
Meaning of Edward II,” MP, XXXII (1934), 11-82. 
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Were he a peasant, being my minion, 
Ile make the prowdest of you stoope to him. (325-326) 


One wonders why Marlowe insisted that Gaveston be of lowly 
birth, when the chronicles report no such thing, if it were not 
for the opportunity which this afforded him to repeat, although 
in a greatly subdued manner, the doctrine he had so loudly 
and defiantly proclaimed in Tambuzrlaine: that kingship and 
nobility have small relation to birth. 

We thus find in Edward II a carefully constructed tragedy 
capable of producing the tragic emotions, but embodying also 
a distinct philosophy of history and casting its crises and con- 
flicts in political terms. Both in its central tragic theme and 
in several minor themes it uses the past to illustrate political 
doctrine which Marlowe apparently considered important to 
the present. While in no way mitigating its effect as tragedy, 
it thus accomplished also the purposes of the Tudor historian. 
In Edward IT tragedy and history are completely fused. 


Tulane University 


MILTON, DIOMEDE AND AMARYLLIS 
By J. W. SaunprErs 


Good poetry, Coleridge suggested, cannot be written unless 
the poet maintains “a balance or reconciliation of opposite and 
discordant qualities,” unless he discovers, that is to say, a 
resolution of contradictory personal tastes and ambitions.’ It 
has long been recognised, for instance, that Spenser and Milton, 
father and son in so much else, were alike too in their temper- 
amental contradictions; in each poet a natural and exuberant 
sensuousness, a love of life in all its fertility, was in conflict 
with an ascetic philosophy, a passion for discipline in all its 
austerity. Spenser in the Faerie Queene and Milton in Comus, 
to quote but one instance each, were deeply involved in the 
reconciliation of their own incongruities. It has not been 
usually recognised, and here is the burden of this paper, how 
far disharmony in the poet’s own nature is aggravated, ac- 
centuated, and often rendered utterly irreconciliable by the 
social context in which he works as a writer, by the relation- 
ship, chosen or obligatory, he has with his audience; too often 
readers impose certain tastes to the exclusion of others, stifling 
half the poet. Chaucer, for instance, wanted to be free to write 
of both gentil folk and borel folk, but as long as he remained 
a court-poet he could never fulfil himself; fortunately for the 
man and his poetry he was able to break clear of the courtly 
tradition and to write the Canterbury Tales for and about all 
classes in the community. Spenser and Milton suffered in their 
turn from the contemporary division of the poetry-reading 
public into two warring fractions, the courtiers who circulated 
“ songs and sonnets ” in manuscript and who expected poetry 
to be graceful, personal, lyrical and essentially dulce rather 
than utile, and the middle-class readers of printed books who 
distrusted the grace, condemned the erotic, could not care less 
about the music and only demanded their moneysworth of 
homilectic wisdom. For Spenser the problem was insoluble. 
Because he was never able to reconcile the conflicting claims 


1 Biographia Literaria, chap. XIV. 
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of his audience, he was never given the opportunity to reconcile 
his personal dichotomy.* Milton, it would appear, living in a 
time of civil war and national division, faced greater problems; 
between the values of the Stuart Court and the values of the 
London middle classes there was in wartime no compromise 
possible, no coexistence however uneasy. But surprisingly the 
evidence indicates that Milton did not fail as Spenser failed; 
on the contrary, he seems to have adapted himself to the 
changing circumstances of his time and to have achieved his 
“fit audience though few.” It is no coincidence that, sure in 
his mind about his audience, he was able to resolve his personal 
contradictions, making of Paradise Lost the success that the 
Faerie Queene, as a whole, never attains. 

There was one period of crisis in his career when the problem 
of conflicting ambitions seemed insoluble, the time just before 
the outbreak of the Civil War when he made public his 
despair in that very personal poem, Lycidas: 


Alas! What boots it with uncessant care 

To tend the homely slighted Shepherds trade, 

And strictly meditate the thankles Muse, 

Were it not better don as others use, 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade 

Or with the tangles of Neaera’s hair? (64-69) 


It is normally assumed that Milton is here concerned with the 
urgent personal business of sex; and indeed he is. But the 
sexual complaint is only one level of meaning in a complex, 
and we need to see the total meaning as a whole. Amaryllis and 
Neaera, amorous and pagan country girls in classical idyll, 
have special significance for Milton. One of the places where 
he met Amaryllis (in lines which he echoes in Lycidas) was 
Virgil’s second Eclogue, “ that horrid one, beginning Formosum 
pastor Corydon ” of which Byron writes. There, a shepherd 
laments the futility of his passion for the beautiful youth 
Alexis who is indifferent to him: 


Nonne fuit satius, tristis Amaryllidas iras 
Atque superbia pati fastidia. ... 


?T have discussed Spenser’s problem in “ The Facade of Morality,” ELH (June, 
1952), repr. in That Soueraine Light, ed. W. R. Mueller and D. C. Allen (Balti- 
more, 1952). 
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Amaryllis stands in symbolic antithesis to another world, that 
of the “Shepherds trade,” in which the poet is passionately 
devoted not to the love of women but to a wholly masculine 
ambition. In her world Milton has no unique task but rather 
idles the time away writing love poetry. She is the lady of 
the flowers, perennial symbols of love, and has in her name 
all the associations of the amaryllids, the narcissus and the 
snowdrop, the jonquil and the daffodil, that made gaudy 
Sabrina’s stream and strewed Lycid’s laureat hearse with their 
tears. She and Neaera represent the Court poetry of the 
Renaissance, the poetry of Cambridge (that “ self-same hill”). 
With their names he associated courtly poetry for aristocratic 
patrons. Amaryllis (and Milton knew this, none better), in 
Spenser’s poems, Colin Clouts Come Home Againe, and The 
Teares of the Muses, represents Alice Spencer, the third 
daughter of Sir John Spencer of Althorpe, later known as Lady 
Strange, Lady Ellesmere and the Countess Dowager of Derby. 
As Warton said, “the peerage book of this countess is the 


poetry of her times”; she was the patron of Shakespeare, 


Donne, Jonson, Marston, John Davies of Hereford, and many 


others as well as Spenser, and late in her life Milton himself 
wrote Arcades in her honour and Comus for her grandchildren. 
Neaera (“of the famous Shure the Nymph she is”) was 
another of Spenser’s patrons, Elizabeth Sheffield, wife of the 
tenth Earl of Ormonde. Milton had in mind, together with 
other nostalgic echoes of the past, the brilliant Renaissance 
society of which these ladies, and their like, were the centre. 

Milton is arguing with himself. Had it been worth while to 
neglect his Cambridge friends, the leisures and rewards of the 
life of a poet respected at the courts of patronage, the pleasures 
of love and fellowship, a place beside Herrick and Suckling, 
Randolph and Lovelace, and other composers of songs and 
sonnets in the Renaissance manner, and instead to dedicate 
himself to a career which might end as fruitlessly as Edward 
King’s? By this “trade,” the alternative to Amaryllis, he 
meant a professional calling which exacted a strict discipline 
but offered few rewards because, inter alia, as yet it served no 
contemporary audience. 

In talking about himself as a “ tradesman ” he could not have 
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intended comparing himself with the “ professional ” Daniels 
and Draytons, much less the Churchyards and Withers, of 
those times. Hitherto, with perfect and courtly gentility, he 
had refused to seek print and the rewards of the printed-book 
trade. His later enemies, while they denigrated his birth 
(Salmasius called him an “obscure scamp of a low London 
schoolmaster”), were unable with any success to put him 
among the hacks; on the contrary, it was Milton who referred 
to them as “ basest and hungriest inditers.” In the first twenty- 
nine years of his life his only poems to reach print were the 
Latin lines, Natwram non pati senium, privately and anony- 
mously printed at Cambridge for the Commencement of 1628, 
and the epitaph On Shakespeare, prefixed without a name or 
even initials to the folio edition published in 1632. Neither of 
these ventures, the one for a University press, the other a 
genteel commendation, incurred any courtly stigma. 

Young Milton had nothing to gain from printing his poems. 
He was under no economic compulsion to augment his private 
income which, although modest, was adequate enough to enter- 
tain, for instance, the luxury of a Grand Tour (a distinct 
advantage over Spenser). There was no need for him to 
advertise his talents; unlike Spenser, he was not attracted 
to any form of social promotion then available—he rejected 
any idea of a career in the Church (the High Church of Laud) , 
and, although his political instincts are discernible at the early 
age of seventeen in the poems In Quintum Novembris, he 
showed no anxiety to serve under Charles. When Henry Lawes 
put in his way the opportunity of preferment under the patron- 
age of the Countess of Derby and the Egerton family, he 
gladly composed the masques but did not pursue the ad- 
vantage offered; indeed, although Harefield was only ten miles 
from Horton, there is no evidence that he ever went there, 
and the longer journey to Ludlow is not chronicled in any of 
his reminiscences, as it certainly would have been if it had 
occurred. We can only conclude that he had no ambition to 
follow the pattern of life of the typical courtly satellite like 
Spenser. Milton was rather the country gentleman with his 
roots as much in Buckinghamshire as in London or Cambridge. 
His poetry, then, was intended only for manuscript circulation 
among friends and relatives. Like Sidney he paraphrased 
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psalms; like Donne he exercised his wit with puns, wordplay 
and conceit, seriously in the Nativity Ode and Solemn Musick, 
less seriously in the Hobson poems; like all the young gentle- 
men of his day he tried his hand at songs and sonnets, elegies 
and other Renaissance forms, and the content of many of his 
effusions was typically erotic; his verse, on the whole, was 
occasional, prompted by day-to-day events in his life, a death, 
a birthday, a book read, a jubilee, a vacation exercise. Perhaps 
he was more learned than the average courtier and wrote with 
greater fluency and frequency in Latin and Italian, but all his 
poetry was in the courtly tradition. All this serves to demon- 
strate that the choice posed in Lycidas is not the conventional 
antithesis between the life of a court poet and the life of a 
professional poet, as understood at the time, but something 
quite new and unique to Milton, a choice between the courtly 
life in which he found himself and the forms of which he 
observed, and an utterly new kind of dedicated “ trade.” 

In his teens Milton had already begun to contemn the 
“trimming” and “ toys,” the exercises of mental agility and 
wit, which occupied the skill of the courtly amateurs. He 
regarded poetry as, potentially, a profession of much greater 
seriousness, devoted not merely to the entertainment of a few 
friends and patrons but to the service of national literature 
itself. He denied himself a courtly career, genteel or profes- 
sional, as he rejected all other personal indulgences, in prepa- 
ration for an epic poetry designed for a universal audience. 
The passages in which he expresses his ideals are well known: 

At qui bella refert, & adulto sub Jove czlum, 
Heroasque pios, semideosque duces... . 

Ile quidem parce Samii pro more magistri 
Vivat, & innocuos prebeat herba cibos. . . . 

Additur huic scelerisque vacans, & casta juventus, 


Et rigidi mores, & sine labe manus. 
(Elegia Sexta, 55 ff.) 


.. . he who would not be frustrate of his hope to write well here- 
after in laudable things, ought him selfe to bee a true Poem, that 
is, a composition, and patterne of the best and honourablest things; 
not presuming to sing high praises of heroick men, or famous 
Cities, unlesse he have in himselfe the experience and the practice 
of all that which is praise-worthy. (An Apology, 1642) ° 


8 The Life Records of John Milton, ed. J. Milton French, I (1949), pp. 207-8. 
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dplay His ideal involved him in an encyclopaedic programme of 
usick, reading unattempted even by his teacher Spenser, intensive 
entle- study that left him few idle hours for Amaryllis, and a life 
legies of self-denial to make possible that purity of heart which 
of his qualified to hear the music of the spheres. When Diodati 
.. was chided him “ Live, laugh, enjoy your youth and the present 
death, hour,” Milton was apt to reply “ Meum sic est ingenium, nulla 
rhaps ut mora, nulla quies, nulla ferme ullius rei cura, aut cogitatio 
> with distineat, quoad pervadam quo feror, & grandem aliquam 
all his studiorum meorum quasi periodum conficiam.” * Later in life, 
emon- looking back on what he then regarded as the erotic follies 
tional of his Elegies, he described how he petrified his natural instincts 
> of a in these lines appended to the Elegia Septima: 

thing 


Protinus extinctis ex illo tempore flammis, 
ourtly Cincta rigent multo pectora nostra gelu. 
ch he Unde suis frigus metuit puer ipse Sagittis, 
Et Diomedéam vim timet ipse Venus. 


: ko The antithesis to Venus, to Amaryllis, to Cambridge and love 
. He poetry, to the fellowship of amateur, manuscript poetry and 
weater patronage in the leisured homes of the courtiers, was not the 
Q Seine trade of printed books, as constituted at the time, but the 
ealture ideal symbolized by the figure of Diomede. Next to Achilles, 
weles Diomede was the bravest of the Greeks besieging Troy, but Z 
prepa- Milton did not select him merely for his courage. He was the - 
Roan. wisest of the Greeks (his name means Jove-counselled and ae: 
mene: Plato uses the adjective Avou7ndea to imply an absolute wisdom) 
but this quality is not Milton’s primary meaning. Diomede 
is selected as the symbol because, in the fifth book of the 
Iliad, Pallas Athene, the patron of arts and crafts, gave him 
the immortal power to engage even the Gods—Apollo, Ares 
himself, and above all Aphrodite, the goddess of wedlock and 
5 fl.) the tender passions. Proud Achilles died at the hands of Paris, 
+ Aphrodite’s protegé, but Diomede, armour-proof, wounded her 
= and put her to flight and at the end of the story returned safely 
oa to Argos. Milton wanted to protect himself from the tempta- 
"hate tions and distractions of everyday sensual life with the armour 
ractice of Diomede, a power that would enable him in his art to 


‘ Ibid., pp. 105, 341. 
207-8. 
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pursue his own immortality and attempt in high epic poetry 
even the justification of God’s ways to men. 

The conflict of Diomede and Amaryllis within the personality 
of the poet was aggravated in 1637 by the social context in 
which he found himself. It was easy to surrender to Amaryllis 
in the occasional erotic verse beloved by the leaders of the 
Court. Diomede, on the other hand, had no audience at all; 
the London middle classes, satisfied with homelier things, a 
perfect audience for the polemical satires of Spenser, were 
not equipped for the high poetry Milton had in mind, however 
much they might approve his moral purpose. This is the 
real crux of the complaint in Lycidas. There are no digressions 
in the poem: the fate of King, the state of the Church, and 
plight of contemporary poetry are branches of the same theme. 
He condemned careerists, those who for their bellies sake, 
Creep and intrude, and climb into the fold. 


Blind mouthes! that scare themselves know how to hold 

A Sheep-hook, or have learn’d ought els the least 

That to the faithfull Herdsmans art belongs! 

What recks it them? What need they? They are sped; 
And when they list, their lean and flashy songs 

Grate on their scrannel Pipes of wretched straw, 

The hungry Sheep look up, and are not fed.... (119-125) 


Milton was thinking not only of the pastors who grate their 
songs from the pulpit, concerned more for their own careers 
than for the faith they represent, but of the poets—shepherds 
in pastoral poetry are always poets—who are content to deny 
their divine agency by feeding the people with facile, lean and 
flashy stuff. His theme, then, is the necessity for higher 
standards at all levels of the national life; corruption in stand- 
ards is the primary enemy, the Papists only secondary; national 
degeneration is the total picture. But, in despair, he concludes 
that men of higher standards, men like King and himself, who 
are spurred on by Fame to “ scorn delights, and live laborious 
days” are unlikely to receive any reward in contemporary 
society: 
Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil, 


Nor in the glistering foil 
Set off to th’ world, nor in broad rumour lies. (78-80) 
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Lycidas, it appears, will receive his reward only in the blest 
Kingdoms and sweet Societies of Heaven. 

Milton’s task, then, as he conceived it in the 1630s, was an 
endless preparation for something which could never be fully 
realized this side of the grave, equipping himself to address 
an ideal audience that did not exist in the everyday world of 
his times. It is little wonder, then, that the Diomede in him 
was sorely tempted to surrender to Amaryllis. There are all 
the indications that he could have lived a happy life as a 
courtly satellite. He was susceptible to feminine charm; dainty 
and fastidious, like Donne, he went visiting, took some interest 
in the theatre, cultivated music and swordsmanship, and con- 
tinued, like any courtier, to evaporate his thoughts in occasional 
verse. Indeed, chafing at the isolation of country life, he told 
Diodati in 1637 that he wanted to live nearer the heart of 
things in London and to take up residence, like any other 
young wit, in the Inns of Court, “ because there I shall have 
a more convenient habitation among some companions, if I 
wish to remain at home, and more suitable head-quarters if I 
choose to make excursions anywhere.” > But, in all this, there 
is something held back, something not surrendered to Amaryllis. 
Milton was in the courtly world but not of it. He cherished 
his Diomedean ideal; and, awaiting a better opportunity to 
realize it, he cultivated patience. 

In the meantime, what was to be done, if anything, about 
the publication of his poetry? The problem arose in 1637 with 
Comus. At first sign the publication of the masque in that 
year has all the marks of a deliberate attempt by a courtly 
satellite to advertise himself in print. Thus, Henry Lawes, and 
not the poet, assumed responsibility for the venture, offering 
the conventional excuse that the poem was “ so lovely, and so 
much desired, that the often Copying of it hath tir’d my Pen 
to give my severall friends satisfaction, and brought me to a 
necessity of producing it to the publike view.” This is the 
familiar Renaissance formula to protect a gentleman from the 
stigma of print, and, true to type, the poem is “not openly 
acknowledg’d by the Author.” ° It was presented anonymously, 
5 Ibid., p. 349. 


*T have discussed the “ stigma of print” in Essays in Criticism (April 1951), pp. 
139-164. 
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and indeed for many years very few people knew the identity 
of the author. And, as they were entitled to do in the absence 
of any defence by the author, the printers treated the work 
as merchandise; some copies were apparently incorporated with 
the Poems of Thomas Randolph, published at about the same 
time, “ that the Accessory might help out the Principal, accord- 
ing to the Art of Stationers.” The motto on the title-page 
expresses conventional regret for publication: 


Eheu quid volui misero mihi! floribus austrum 
Perditus. ... 


All this might well indicate a deliberate, fateful step outside 
the bounds of amateur, manuscript poetry, a declaration of 
professional ambition, in the usual Renaissance sense, like that 
made by Spenser’s Shepheardes Calender. But Milton was 
observing the forms without using them; it is plain that he 
made no attempt, unlike Spenser, to seek patronage through 
the poem; the copies of the book that he sent abroad were 
directed only to personal friends like Sir Henry Wotton; neither 
his pocket nor his public fame (unlike Spenser he successfully 
concealed his name from the general public) were any whit the 
richer for the venture. It is true that at times he writes in 
the manner of the composer of a handbook on behaviour for 
the middle-class printed-book market, but the resemblance, in 
the absence of other evidence, must be regarded as purely 
coincidental. 

To the publication of Lycidas in the following year no stigma 
could have been attached. True, the poem was printed in a 
matter of months after its composition, in other circumstances 
unseemly haste. But it formed part of a memorial volume, 
Justa Edovardo King naufrago, a collection of elegies by a 
group of Cambridge contemporaries, half of them in Latin, a 
University publication not intended for the commercial market 
and exempt therefore from denigration. Milton’s contribution 
was, as John Crowe Ransom says, “ a poem nearly anonymous,” 
printed above his initials modestly at the end of the volume.’ 


7] do not agree with Ransom that “it was Milton’s intention to be always 
anonymous as a poet, rarely as a writer of prose” (vide his paper in The World’s 
Body (1938)). After 1642 Milton openly and deliberately advertised his name in 
both poetry and prose. 
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entity Once again the only use Milton appears to have made of the 
henmnee printed book was to circulate copies among friends, avoiding 
s anaialle the tedium of manuscript transcription. The fact that at one 
d with point Milton speaks with the voice of militant Protestantism 
agree about “ our corrupted clergy,” in accents congenial to the 
weend. London middle classes, is again coincidental. We cannot charge 
le-page either of these ventures into print as professional unless we 


can prove that, either in intention or in fact, Milton profited 
from them as Spenser did from his. 

Milton seems to have regarded print, at this time, as a 
peripheral and unimportant appendix to the process of manu- 


outside script transmission, valuable only as a means of providing ready 
tion of copies of poems for his friends. He prized printed copies as the | 
ke that modern author of learned articles prizes offprints. Neither on 
on was Amaryllis, who in her courtliness would disapprove of print, nor a i 
that he Diomede, who had no audience among printed-book readers, : : 
chrough encouraged him to publish. But this situation was radically 
id were and finally transformed in the early 1640s. The catalysing a. 
neither agent was his journey to Italy. There Milton experienced at B fae 
essfully first hand a relationship of poet and audience that startled ee 
vhit the him and gave him new hope. At this time every Italian of 
rites in account—statesmen, churchmen, lawyers, doctors, geographers, 
iour for scientists, philosophers, antiquarians, poets—belonged to one 
ance, in or other of the learned academies of literati; in Rome alone 
; purely there were over fifteen such bodies and the city, of 110,000 

inhabitants, supported over 450 resident authors who found, 
) stigma whatever their specialism, a common platform and medium of 
ted in a communication in the academy. The Italians had never heard 
nstances of this young Englishman but they invited him to their meet- 
volume, ings and, among Gaddi’s Svogliati and Coltellini’s A potisti, 
es by a Milton recited from memory selections from his Latin com- 
Latin, a positions in prose and verse, and received high praise. Here 
| market indeed, Milton must have concluded from this gratifying re- 
ribution ception, was an audience fit for Diomede, here glory and honour 
yymous,” among his contemporaries and very much this side of Eternity. 
volume.’ The consequences of this unexpected discovery were enormous. 

Henceforward Milton saw himself as an international figure, 
- oe the man who had talked with Galileo, Grotius, Manso, Fresco- 


his name in baldi, Benmattei, Holstenius, and John Diodati. Moreover, his 
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patriotism was stirred; henceforward, as he tells Manso, he 
sought the “ Paphian myrtle” and the “ Parnassian laurel,” 
immortality throughout Europe, through a British epic (at first 
his thoughts were full of an Arthuriad) which would elevate 
in international opinion the literature of his country as Homer 
and Virgil and Dante had elevated theirs. 

Like his illustrious exemplars he realised—and to a Renais- 
sance man the conclusion was inescapable—that his great 
work must be written in his own vernacular. 


What the greatest and choicest wits of Athens, Rome, or modern 
Italy, and those Hebrews of old, did for their country, I, in my 
proportion, with this over and above of being a Christian, might 
do for mine; not caring to be once named abroad, though perhaps I 
could attain to that, but content with these British Islands as 
my world. (Reason of Church Government, 1641) 


omnia non licet uni 
Non sperasse uni licet omnia, mi satis ampla 
Merces, & mihi grande decus (sim ignotus in 2vum 
Tum licet, externo penitusque inglorius orbi) 
Si me flava comas legat Usa, & potor Alauni, 
Vorticibusque frequens Abra, & nemus omne Treante, 
Et Thamesis meus ante omnes, & fusca metallis 
Tamara, & extremis me discant Orcades undis. 


(Epitaphium Damonis, 171-178) 


The visit to Italy is important not because it gave Milton a 
new direction to his ambition, which was merely developing 
along lines anticipated many years before, but because it fired 
him with the determination to put the theory into practice, 
here, now, and in England. The Italians had shown him how it 
could be done. In the 1630s he had been content to be a 
spectator on the scene, observing the decorums of the courtly 
game but having no heart in it, seeking fame neither in courtly 
manuscripts nor in printed books; but he returned from his 
continental tour determined to create an audience fit for the 
Diomedean poetry within him. England had no academies to 
offer him, but history provided him with a near-equivalent in 
Parliament and in the Assembly of Westminster. 

Courtly habits were not immediately overthrown but the 
tide of events inexorably made its impression on his literary 
attitudes. His views on the value of print, for instance, were 
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gradually transformed. The first three pamphlets which he 
published in 1641 were anonymous, and as late as 1643 and 
1644 he printed two important tracts, The Doctrine and Disci- 
pline of Divorce and Of Education, without appending his name 
or initials. His name was first advertised in the fourth pam- 
phlet, The Reason of Church Government, and then only in reply 
to a personal attack. These early pamphlets were intended for 
a private audience rather than a national; he intervened as a 
friend to help the Smectymnuuans against Bishop Hall—indeed 
in the first pamphlet, Of Reformation touching Church Disci- 
pline, he observed the Renaissance decorum of addressing it 
“ To a Friend.” But it was not long before he was proud to have 
his name “openly avowed ”; far from a shame he accounted 
it a virtue to appear in public in his true colours, refusing to 
snipe at his enemies from the hole and corner of anonymity. 
Opponents like Herbert Palmer, complaining of his impudence, 
tried to beat him with the old stick, but Milton had passed 
the point of caring about the stigmas and values of a courtly 
tradition which he believed had disappeared for ever. 

Milton did not abandon courtliness for middle-class pam- 
phleteering. By the time the second edition of the Divorce 
pamphlet appeared he had decided on his audience, and it was 
not Dekker’s nor Spenser’s. He was concerning himself neither 
with aristocratic patrons of the Court nor with the “herd 
confus’d,” the “ miscellaneous rabble,” but with the new aris- 
tocracy thrown up by the social revolution, “ the Parlement of 
England with the Assembly.” To Parliament he addressed 
nearly all the later tracts, and this audience, always numerous, 
could only be reached through print. He was never in search of 
a mass audience; only once, in the year of despair, 1660, did 
he make a desperate appeal to the nation as a whole: 


Et nos 
Consilium dedimus Syllae: demus Populo nunc. 


Nor was he really concerned with Parliament as a mass. The 
aristocrat by nature, firm believer in government by the 
“ ablest men,” he directed his message to a selected minority. 
To make sure he reached them, he sent them complimentary 
copies “ ex dono authoris,” and made use of his friends on their 
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journeys as postmen: Marvell once tracked Bradshaw down 
with a copy that Milton was most anxious the great man 
should read, and Henry Oldenburg, off to the continent, in- 
variably took with him a supply of Milton’s latest for his 
friends overseas. Copies were sent to friends who were Librari- 
ans, Patrick Young, Keeper of the King’s Library at St. James’, 
and John Rous, Bodley’s Librarian, not only because they were 
sympathetic intellectuals—and Milton was “ content with few 
readers were they but of this sort ’—but also because a library 
was “a temple of perpetual memory ”: 


Jam sero placidam sperare jubeo 
Perfunctam invidia requiem, sedesque beatas 
Quas bonus Hermes 

Et tutela dabit solers Roiisi, 


Quo neque lingua procax vulgi penetrabit, atque longé 
Turba legentum prava facesset; 
At ultimi nepotes, 
Et cordatior etas 
Judicia rebus zquiora forsitan 
Adhibebit integro sinu. 
(Ad Joannem Rousium, 75-84) 


Milton’s audience, in short, consisted of the best men, in 
Parliament and the Assembly, of England and Europe, of his 
own time and sana posteritas. Like everything else he touched 


> 


his “ academy ” was conceived on the grand scale: 


I feel myself not as if in a forum or law-court, surrounded only by 
one people, whether Roman or Athenian, but as if, with nearly all 
Europe listening, and as it were seated together before and criticis- 
ing .. . an aggregate of all the meetings and conventions of the 
gravest men, cities, and nations. (Defensio Secunda, 1654) 


At the height of his fame, when tracts like the Pro Populo 
Anglicano Defensio (1651) were translated into several lan- 
guages and made available in dozens of editions all over Europe, 
this audience was no dream but a reality. Milton spoke for 
his nation, it seemed, to the world; this to him was the profit 
oi print. Unlike earlier pamphleteers he was not in the least 
interested in the material rewards of the trade. Indeed, he 
used to refuse the financial recompense offered him by the 
grateful Council of the Commonwealth, and prided himself that 
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he was no mercenary. His professional opponents might have 
offered their services for hire, and friends like Morland might 
have permitted themselves contracts (the Council paid the 
latter £700, with the right to all profits, for a single book), 
but Milton regarded himself as dedicated to a higher profession 
altogether. He had no reason, of course, for financial anxiety: 
he remained comfortably off with capital behind him, in money, 
investments and property, amounting to about £4000, and he 
had his salary, at first £288 a year, for the post of Secretary 
for the Foreign Tongues to which he was appointed in 1649. 
But even in less prosperous times Milton was completely un- 
concerned about payment for his literary work; it was reward 
enough to achieve the ear of the intellectual aristocracy whom 
he wished to influence. 


This audience he attained for the prose writings into which 
he was plunged by the Civil War, but it is also clear that he 
intended the same kind of universal academy for his poetry; 
in fact it was the same audience he sought for the little poetry 
he had time to publish, and he used the same channel of com- 
munication (indeed, the fact that prose exploited the channel 
first was a historical accident). He could not address anything 
so frivolous as poetry to a Puritan parliament in the midst of 
a national crisis; in this respect the mode of address used for 
his prose had to be modified. There were indeed several poets 
in Parliament, the Earls of Newcastle, Essex and Mulgrave, 
Waller, Rudyard, Selden, Fairfax and Rous, even Bishop Hall 
(though he was trying hard to hide his youthful essays). But 
the best way of reaching these serious readers, as well as others, 
was not the direct address (Spenser’s method) but the com- 
plimentary copies made available to the author by any com- 
mercial printer. To reach his select academy, these Parliamen- 
tarians, scholars abroad, friends like Lady Margaret Ley and 
Hartlib, Rous and Young, print was an inescapable necessity. 
There was only one hiatus in the 1640s in which the national 
climate was at all favourable to the publication of poetry and 
Milton took advantage of this slender opportunity, abandoning 
all the hesitations of the 1630s, to publish a collected edition 
in 1645. It was still necessary, in poetry if not in political 
prose, to pay respect to the stigma of print. The publisher 
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took pains to emphasize, like any Elizabethan, that this was 
no profit-making venture: 


It is not any private respect of gain, Gentle Reader, for the slightest 
pamphlet is now adayes more vendible then the Works of learnedest 
men; but it is the love I have to our own Language that hath made 
me diligent to collect, and set forth such Peeces both in Prose and 
Vers as may renew the wonted honour and esteem of our English 
tongue.... The Authors more peculiar excellency in these studies, 
was too well known to conceal his Papers, or to keep me from 
attempting to sollicit them from him. 


The traditional claim was advertised that these “ true Copies ” 
served to forestall unauthorized publication: 


Baccare frontem 
Cingite, ne vati noceat mala lingua futuro. 


The Latin Poemata were excused on the grounds that “ intra 
Annum aetatis Vigesimum Conscripsit.” And, most abject of 
all, in a fashion better suited to lesser men like Googe, Blener- 
hasset and Pettie, the publisher thought it worth his while to 
display a personal letter from Sir Henry Wotton, praising 
Comus, as well as Latin letters from several of Milton’s Italian 
friends, all of which was designed to demonstrate that the poet 
had earned the applause of “the learnedst Academicks, both 
domestick and forrein” and to make good the author’s pro- 
fessions of modesty: 


Noluit tamen horum egregiam in se voluntatem non esse notam; 
Cum alii praesertim ut id faceret magnopere suaderent. Dum enim 
nimiz laudis invidiam totis ab se viribus amolitur .. . &e. 


All this facade, utterly unoriginal as it is, striking testimony to 
the power of the stigma of print even in 1645, cannot conceal 
the care and pride which Milton observed in presenting his 
canon to the world (and this is something which differentiates 
him from the Elizabethans). In Humphrey Moseley he had 
selected a publisher with a genuine interest in poetry and drama 
end whose editions of “ genteel ” authors like Waller, Davenant, 
Crashaw, Shirley and Carew furnished respectable precedents. 
This was a collected edition, an act of braggadochio which no 
poet before Jonson would have dreamed of committing. And, 
utterly revolutionary, following the custom established in 
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posthumous editions of Shakespeare and Donne, the book was 
prefaced by a portrait of the author; it was a bad one and 
Milton amused himself by writing rude lines about it but he 
clearly sanctioned the innovation in principle. 

In short, this edition was presented with an éclat and brazen 
determination impossible in earlier times. And the evidence 
of his later publications confirms that Milton’s attitude to the 
printed book is not that of the Renaissance poet at all but 
that of the great Augustans, Dryden, Pope and Swift. Between 
Comus in 1637 and the Poems in 1645 Milton took the first 
step away from Renaissance attitudes and conventions. When 
Paradise Lost was published in 1667, after a long hiatus in 
which the poet had nothing poetic to publish, there was no 
vestige remaining of the Renaissance stigma, no apology, no 
prefatory matter of any kind. An explanation about the metre 
was added in 1668 but this was purely technical. Commenda- 
tory verses by Borrow and Marvell were appended in 1674 but 
these were formal and critical rather than apologia. Nor had 
Milton modified in any particular his refusal to be considered 
as a professional or mercenary author: he sold the book and 
the copyright for the nominal sum of £20. At a time when he 
was considerably less prosperous than ever before (he had lost 
his Government pension, £2000 invested in Government securi- 
ties, and, according to Phillips, further sums “ by mismanage- 
ment and for want of good advice,” and was living at best on 
£200 a year), Milton, like Swift, remained completely dis- 
interested in the material rewards of print. With Paradise Lost, 
as with the Poems and the pamphlets, it is clear where the 
profit of print lay. According to the agreement with the printer, 
Samuel Simmons, with each of the first three impressions 1300 
copies were to be “ retaild off to particular reading Customers ” 
while 200 were to be made available to the author. On this 
evidence it appears certain that Milton was neither seeking a 
mass audience nor expecting a large sale; his personal concern 
was again the circulation of complimentary copies, over 13% 
of the total impression, among selected readers. Even the terms 
of the general sale appear to convey, perhaps euphemistically, 
a similar bias towards selection. Milton was exploring a channel 
of communication that was ultimately developed into the 
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system of subscription patronage. Indeed, the fourth posthu- 
mous edition of Paradise Lost, Jacob Tonson’s in 1688, was a 
genuine subscription edition, one of the first recorded. From 
the list of over 500 subscribers to this edition we have an idea 
of the nature of the “ academy,” the reading aristocracy, Milton 
hoped to address: Abergavenny, Atterbury, Aylmer, Betterton, 
Cavendish, Davenant’s sons, Dorset, Drumlanrick, Dryden, 
Dungannon, Flatman, Howard, Kent, Kingston, L’Estrange, 
Lexington, Mordaunt, Middleton, Ossory, Pembroke, Somers, 
Somerset, Southerne, Waller, Worcester—these and their kind, 
at home and abroad, comprise the élite for whom Milton 
intended his poetry in print. 

There is no evidence that Milton was other than satisfied by 
this “ fit audience, though few.” General sales were only im- 
portant as a means to an end, but even these, Milton must 
have known in his lifetime, proceeded reasonably well. The 
first 1500 copies were disposed of between August 1667 and 
April 1669, enough to encourage further impressions by the 
printer. Eleven editions had appeared by 1720, forty-six by 
1763, including four translations into German, two into Dutch, 
three into French, two into Italian and two into Latin. More 
important than quantitative terms, the poem reached the 
“oravest men” and Milton was secure in the respect of 
people like Anglesey, Borrow, Dryden, Ellwood, Howard, 
Marvell, Paget, Parker, Lady Ranelagh, and their kind. In his 
old age he was not “ eyeless in Gaza ” without friends or honour; 
on the contrary, his contemporary reputation steadily flour- 
ished. Aubrey reveals that the poet was visited “ much by the 
learned, more than he did desire” and his fame abroad was 
apparently even greater—foreigners came to see the “ house 
and chamber where he was born” and “ mightily importuned 
him to go into France and Italy.” It is clear that Milton was 
blessed with an accolade rare among poets, classic status while 
he was still alive; in this sense he can be said to have achieved 
his “ academy.” 

As his material prosperity declined—among other adversities, 
he lost property in the Great Fire, had to sell his library and 
was living circa 1670 on only £100 a year—he printed more and 
more, but with the pride of an Augustan professional like 
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Dryden or Johnson, secure in his contemporaries’ respect, 
rather than furtively like the Renaissance hacks. Moreover, 
his motive, even in times of hardship, remained unmercenary; 
he was contributing matter which might assist his classic status 
and his readers’ understanding of it. He unearthed old manu- 
scripts and printed everything: an Accedence Commenc’t 
Grammar, a History of Britain, the treatise Artis Logicae, and, 
most significant of all, the Epistolarum Familiarum Liber Unus, 
comprising the Prolusions which had been preserved, single- 
mindedly it seems, for 42 years, and private and confidential 
letters. He was convinced that his “ academy,” the discrimina- 
ting readers of his own and succeeding ages, would be interested 
in all his scraps of paper, no matter how juvenile or private; 
and, of course, he was right. Such indecorous audacity, such 
astonishing self-esteem, such a high valuation on the public 
value of his poetry, would never have crossed the mind of a 
genuine Renaissance poet in the tradition of Wyatt and Surrey, 
Sidney and Donne, but Milton, without any embarrassment 
whatsoever, has thrown overboard the Renaissance conception 
of poetic communication; his attitude to print is exactly that 
of Pope who in like circumstances published his letters and 
juvenilia. The last of the Renaissance poets had transformed 
himself into the first of the Augustans. 


Milton began his poetic career, at Cambridge, as a devotee 
of Amaryllis, a young wit writing Courtly poetry. As his 
Diomedean ambition was conceived and took shape within 
him, he came to reject Amaryllis and all she represented. At 
first, in the 1630s, he played the courtly game, appearing to be, 
superficially, an amateur, manuscript poet writing occasional 
poetry about courtly life and its events. But even at best he 
was aloof from it all; he lacked all conviction. During the Civil 
War he completely abandoned Amaryllis and set out to develop 
an audience fit for the Diomedean poetry of his ideals. Ulti- 
mately he emerged victorious, the poet who engaged even the 
Gods and, in the personal and in the literary sense—the two 
meanings are always connected—, put Aphrodite to flight. If 
it is true that the Augustans were fundamentally more inter- 
ested in Man than in Woman, friendship than love, clarity than 
emotion, heroics than lyrics, utile than dulce, epic than drama, 
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then Milton Diomede was their man and he grew in stature 
with the new age. All the Renaissance values he had once 
accepted, and even admired, became anathemata. Late in life 
he not only contemned the ballad-singers, the “ millinery- 
hucksters of verse,” and the scandalous anthologies, Choice 
Drollery, Songs and Sonnets, for instance (the last of the line 
from Tottel) , in which Donne and Davenant survived at their 
most indecent, books banned and burned by the Common- 
wealth, but he openly rejected, or at best damned with faint 
praise, every Renaissance assumption that did not conform 
with his Diomedean standards. 

It is not surprising to find an enemy like Salmasius making 
what capital he can out of his opponent’s “ namby-pamby 
poetry ”: “ Had this been his style for ever, and he had spent 
his time only in singing of loves, or in writing doleful funeral 
elegies, I should think much better of him as the worst of poets 
than I do now that he figures as the best of patrons in protect- 
ing the worst of causes.” ° Such terms of abuse were fair enough 
in the controversy of that time. But it is unexpected when 
Milton himself sneers at poetry in the same way, until we 
discover that it is Renaissance poetry he has in mind; and then 
we realise that Milton is as any poetic revolutionary busy to 
belabour the practice and premises of the generation immedi- 
ately preceding his own. When in Eikonoklastes he attacked 
Charles, believing the King had written Eikon Basilike, he 
found ammunition in the report that Charles was “a more 
diligent reader of Poets than of Politicians ”: 


The whole book might perhaps be intended a piece of Poetry. The 
words are good, the fiction smooth and cleanly; there wanted only 
rime, and that, they say, is bestowed upon it lately.?° . 


The King, we are told, expressed affection for his wife “in 
strains that come almost to sonnetting.” The use of a quotation 
from Sidney drew all Milton’s wrath down on “ the polluted 
trash of Romances and Arcadias ”: 


... the vain amatorious poem of Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia: a 


® In the translation of David Masson, The Life of John Milton, VI (1880), p. 207. 
1° One E. R. had recently turned the Meditations and Vowes into verse. 
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thoughts and duties not worthy to be named, nor to be read at 
any time without due caution. 


And, worse, it was now apparently shameful that Shakespeare 
—who in 1630 


so sepulcher’d in such pomp dost lie, 
That Kings for such a Tomb would wish to die— 


had been adopted by the King as the “ closet companion of 
these his solitudes.” O honour’d Bones! Even “ feigning ” 
Spenser did not escape a passing sneer. In controversy, of 
course, Milton went to extremes; in reality he did not wholly 
share the Augustan preference for “ the cool element of prose ”; 
he did not really believe that poetics were fit only for the 
“inconstant, irrational rabble.” But his more studied critical 
opinions prove that he had decidedly and deliberately moved 
towards the Augustan position. Masques, for instance, he now 
rejected as contributing “to the debauching of our prime 
gentry.” Rhyme he now declared “no necessary Adjunct or 
true Ornament of Poem or good Verse . . . but the Invention 
of a barbarous Age, to set off wretched matter and lame 
Meeter.” And Elizabethan tragedy, he concluded, was an art 
of “small esteem, or rather infamy . . . hap’ning through the 
Poets error of intermixing Comic stuff with Tragic sadness and 
gravity; or introducing trivial and vulgar persons . . . brought 
in without discretion, corruptly to gratifie the people.” It is no 
accident that these neo-classical accents were approved by 
Dryden and Johnson, or that these critics were foremost in 
establishing Milton’s examples as guides to the writing of good 
poetry in their own age. Milton may have started off in life as 
the son of Spenser and the lover of Amaryllis but he ended 
his career as the father of Dryden and the disciple of Diomede. 

Thus, Milton was more fortunate than Spenser: he always 
knew what audience he was addressing, and he was rarely in 
two minds about the purpose and nature of a poem. His 
temperamental incongruities, the conflict in his own nature 
between the attractions of Amaryllis and the ambitions of 
Diomede, were not complicated, permanently and intolerably, 
by the contradictory claims of two audiences; in relative equa- 
nimity he was able to achieve a working balance between his 
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own discordant qualities. At first he resolved the conflict in 
favour of Amaryllis, because he attempted to reach only a 
courtly audience. Though a pious young man, he fashioned, 
like Donne, a Renaissance compomise between the pagan and 
the Christian, the erotic and the spiritual, a balance that gave 
full scope to sensuousness. There is no contradiction in the 
fact that the loveliest lines in On the Morning of CHRISTS 
Nativity, are devoted, not to the advent of Christ, but to the 
passing of the pagan order, the nymphs and their flowers: 


The lonely mountain o’re, 
And the resounding shore, 
A voice of weeping heard, and loud lament; 
From haunted spring, and dale 
Edg’d with poplar pale, 
The parting Genius i is with sighing sent, 
With flowre-inwov’n tresses torn 
The Nimphs in twilight shade of tangled thickets mourn. 


(181-188) 


It is not surprising if, as Tillyard remarks, “there has entered 
in . . . something of sex.” Nature is described as a naked 
woman wantoning with the Sun, the winds smoothly kiss the 
water, the clouds are amorous. In a similar vein in another 
early poem, On the Death of a Fair Infant, the virgin soul of 
the soft silken primrose is unhoused by winter’s kiss and em- 
brace. Donne addressed his Creator in this kind of imagery; 
we should not be surprised if Milton is sensuous too. In this 
he was of his age, for the religious poem of the Renaissance was 
essentially a love song, Amaryllis translated, as it were, to a 
higher sphere in the Platonic scale. 

The growth of Diomede is only marked, at first, by the 
strangely impersonal, almost objective, note to Milton’s sensu- 
ousness (direct evidence that he was not at heart a Renaissance 
man, as Wyatt, Sidney, Donne and Spenser were). In On May 
Morning and O Nightingale he is explicitly romantic—the erotic 
flowers are there, the flowry May, the yellow cowslip, the 
bloomy spray—but there are no implicit depths of personal 
passion. His terms are general—“ Mirth and youth, and warm 
desire,” the “ fresh hope ” of the “ Lovers heart ”—uninformed, 
within the poem, by personal experience. In Latin he is happier 
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looking at pretty faces in the London crowds than in describing 
a specific amour. In Italian, thanks perhaps to the natural 
genius of the language, his imagery is warmer but still chaste. 
The point is that although Milton is going through the forms of 
Renaissance life, he does not give them his heart. 


My hasting days flie on with full career, 
But my late spring no bud or blossom shew’th. 


In actual fact he had been producing Renaissance buds and 
blossoms from the age of eleven, but they were not what he 
really wanted. Diomedean self-denial prevented him from sub- 
merging himself in the Renaissance element; in the midst of all 
his plentiful activity, surrounded by courtly friends, he assumed 
an “affected solitarinesse ” in defiance of all “ natural prone- 
nesse.” He longed, like Donne, to be incorporated into the body 
of the world, envying those “ more timely-happy spirits ” who 
were already full men with a special place in the community— 
with a wife and children of their own, for instance, as he reveals 
in his correspondence at this time, and work of importance. 
But this courtly game, devoted to the service of Amaryllis, was 
not for him; he remained a spectator, well versed in all the 
rules, but no active zealot. And because he could not devote 
himself to ordinary love poetry, he dedicated all his sensuous- 
ness to the idealization of chastity; all the erotic flowers, in 
time, came to grace the mystique of a Platonic ideal. By re- 
solving his conflict thus he succeeded in becoming, against all 
the odds, a writer of great Renaissance love poetry, even though 
his Amaryllis remained chaste. 


He used lyrical forms of the day to discuss with himself this 
inner conflict between Diomede and Amaryllis. L’Allegro and 
Il Penseroso are rather more than mere poetic versions of an 
academic prolusion on the relative merits of Day and Night, 
of Mirth and Melancholy. L’Allegro describes happiness which 
is open, unsuppressed, undisciplined; Zephir’s love is open and 
frank; Corydon, Thyrsis and Phillis live in a flowery world 
where there are no restraining laws and where romance is real 
and immanent, from the cock-crow to the evensong of Hymen. 
Here courtly folk enjoy with carefree indulgence the delights 
of dance, drama, lyric poetry and, above all, courtly fellowship. 
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Il Penseroso describes happiness which is controlled by melan- 
choly and a sense of grave dedication to higher things; Saturn’s 
love is demure and restrained; legends of inchantments drear 
follow tales of thwarted love; and, at the end, the poet secretes 
himself from his fellows, alone with the nymphs of consolation, 
waiting for “old experience” to attain to the “ Prophetick 
strain ” of a victory worthy of Diomede. The courtly folk here 
are devoted, responsibly, to the graver pleasures of epic and 
tragedy and didactic poetry, and there is less fellowship, more 
solitariness. In these two poems Milton is asking the same 
question that he raises in Lycidas: which is the better life, one 
of service to Amaryllis, or one of service to Diomede? The first 
poem supposes Amaryllis victorious, uninhibited; in the second 
the shade of Diomede falls upon her. But both these poems 
are in the courtly tradition, patterned, metaphorical, lyrical, 
dramatic, and, this time, intensely personal. Milton does not 
attempt, as Spenser sometimes attempted, to express his dis- 
content with the Court in satire phrased with one eye upon a 
middle-class audience. 

The conflict between Diomede and Amaryllis is sharper in 
Comus. Here the form and the occasion were wholly of the 
Renaissance and the Court; but the high seriousness and the 
dialectical didacticism struck a new note. It is a romance, a 
love story, dedicated to chastity, and Diomede and Amaryllis 
are dramatized in partial antithesis. The poem succeeds within 
the courtly medium, says what it has to say without outraging 
the courtly form, because Milton blurs the outlines of the 
antithesis. Comus is not wholly Amaryllis, in the mood of 
L’ Allegro, nor is the Lady wholly Diomede, in the mood of 
Il Penseroso. True, “the light fantastick round” and the 
“* Wood-Nymphs deckt with Daisies trim ” are his allies, while 
the Lady relies on Temperance and the armour of Chastity. 
But Comus has melancholy associations, his own mystique 
in fealty bound to Cotytto and Hecate, and Night is his friend; 
and the Lady sings of the “ violet imbroider’d Vale ” and the 
“ love-lorn Nightingale ” in accents that owe nothing to “ sowre 
Severity ” and “ strict Age.” The Tempter is finally defeated, 
not because the Brothers charm him with their “ divine Phi- 
losophy,” nor because the Lady outwits him in dialectic, but 
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nelan- because Milton pours into the defence of Chastity all his finest 
iturn’s erotic imagery; the real victory in the drama belongs to Sabrina 
| drear and to the epilogue which, like Shelley’s fourth act in Prome- 
ecretes theus Unbound, persuades with music and not with logic. It 
lation, is the same kind of imagery that balances the dread voice of 
yhetick ecclesiastical polemics in Lycidas. Milton remained a Renais- 
Ik here sance poet writing for courtly audiences and Amaryllis, however 
ic and reformed, was still in her throne. 
, more Milton’s attitude to sensuousness in poetry was first defined 
> same in the tract The Reason of Church Government. The great 
fe, one value of the “ poetic abilities,” he says, is the delight they give 
he first 


. . . to those especially of soft and delicious temper, who will not 


second so much as look upon truth herself, unless they see her elegantly 
poems dressed; that whereas the paths of honesty and good life appear 
lyrical, now rugged and difficult, though they be indeed easy and pleasant, 
oes not they will then appear to all men both easy and pleasant, though 
his dis- they were rugged and difficult indeed. 
upon a This rationalizes the position he has been forced to adopt in 
poems like Comus; the emphasis on didacticism, on sweetening 
per in the pill of truth for courtly folk, is not to be found in his earlier 
of the verse, in L’Allegro and Il Penseroso, for instance. Milton’s 
ind the attitude is similar to that of Dryden who was faced in his plays 
ance, a with the problem of marrying good Augustan commonsense, 
naryllis in which there is nothing essentially theatrical, with heroic 
; within trappings suitable for a noble occasion in a courtly society. 
itraging Dryden concluded that “ to imitate well is a poet’s work; but to 
of the affect the soul, and excite the passions, and, above all, to move 
nood of admiration . . . a bare imitation will not serve. The converse, 
nood of therefore, which a poet is to imitate, must be heightened with 
und _ the all the arts and ornaments of poesy.”*! That is to say, the 
s, while dulce, the music, the elegance, the pattern, the metaphor, the 
hastity. rhetoric, the things that are at the heart of Renaissance poetry, 
1ystique are now subordinated to a higher purpose imposed from with- 
s friend; out, are not ends in themselves but means to the achievement 
and the of particular effects in the audience. As Milton became more 
“ sowre and more consciously the teacher, his attitude approximates 
lefeated, nearer to Dryden’s. Amaryllis is to be in chains, the prisoner 
| of an Essay of Dramatique Poesie, 1668. Ker, Essays of Dryden, 
» p. 113. 
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of Diomede, and all his sensuousness in all its seductiveness is 
to serve as a palliative for those who cannot stomach the 
plain truth. 


Milton was convinced the truth was plain enough. God’s 
ways could be revealed and justified in an encyclopedic col- 
lection of facts; only inadequate learning had prevented anyone 
from attempting the task before. The pantechnicon mind that 
had already undertaken a complete Thesaurus Lingue Latine, 
a complete History of Britain, and a complete Methodical 
Digest of Christian Doctrine, did not shirk the comprehensive 
study necessary to fufil this highest ambition of all.* His 
outlook explains why Paradise Lost is flooded out with all 
kinds of precise information—the geography of the universe, 
the topography of the Middle East, the location of Eden and 
the ladder to Heaven and the Limbo of Fools, the food and 
sex-life of angels. All this data is neither peripheral nor irrele- 
vant but central to Milton’s purpose of persuasion by reason 
and fact. Nothing is left to the imagination; and here indeed 
is a gulf that divides Milton from Spenser and other Renais- 
sance poets. Nor is Milton’s vast knowledge divulged in any 
spirit of condescension; he is not the encyclopedist writing 
down to a popular audience. The whole sum of his method is 
intended to appeal to the discriminating and reasonable reader, 
the responsible intellectual aristocrat who alone, Milton de- 
cided, was fit company in an exposition of the secrets of 
Heaven. This Diomedean task might have been accomplished 
in prose but prose was not worthy enough, not noble enough, 
not memorable enough, not persuasive enough. The poet 
needed something of Amaryllis; in particular, he needed her 
music. 

This is the origin of the Organ Voice, which adds an overtone 
of dignity and a depth of feeling to words and statements which 
have been stripped bare for didactic purposes. As F. R. Leavis 


12 Milton’s faith in the power of assemblies of fact to convince his enemies is 
sometimes pathetic. In the very year of the Restoration he was still working on a 
“ready and easy way to establish a free Commonwealth”; and he expected his 
Divorce tract “with one gentle stroking to wipe away ten thousand tears out of 
the life of men.” In this, perhaps, he has more in sympathy with a Godwinist like 
Shelley than with the Augustans who at least recognised that reason was circum- 
scribed by human nature and common sense. 
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has suggested, “ though the words are doing so much less work 
than in Donne, they seem to value themselves more highly— 
they seem, comparatively, to be occupied with valuing them- 
selves rather than with doing anything.” ** The task of the 
words themselves is simple, the presentation of the plain, 
succinct truth; it is the music, the decoration applied by the 
arts of Amaryllis, that makes them weigh themselves. Milton’s 
commonest stylistic devices are those which add weight to the 
sense without complicating what is essentially a simple poetic 
statement. He likes, for instance, to bracket together two terms 
of associated and often identical meaning, hammering two nails 
home, as it were, to do the job of one. This device is particu- 
larly prominent in the opening lines of Paradise Lost: Death- 
woe, restore-regain, Oreb-Sinai, Sion-Siloa, upright-pure, 
raise-support, assert-justifie, falloff-transgress, Envy-Revenge, 
Throne-monarchy, War-Battel, ruine-combustion, vanquisht- 
confounded, affliction-dismay, waste-wilde. He insists on “ the 
sense variously drawn out from one Verse into another,” on 
spinning the meaning out, that is to say, in a web of sound— 
a device which hardens into a habit for the blind poet who 
composed most conveniently in paragraphs at a time and 
which, when it runs foul of a Latinization of syntax adopted 
for the same purpose, gives to some of his statements an 
apparent profundity and indeed complexity which was unin- 
tended. Similarly, the metaphors have two purposes: at one 
level, they illustrate the matter in hand and provide pictorial 
aids for the teacher; at another they roll on in splendid coils 
of sound. The whole fabric of music and image is designed to 
keep the imagination satisfied, while the sense gets on with 
the job of teaching an ABC of universal knowledge. All that 
belongs to Amaryllis—sensuousness, metaphor, music, pattern 
—is given innocuous employment in a role in which it is not 
expected to play an integral part in the communication of 
meaning. Diomede is in the saddle, Amaryllis a trailing slave. 
This is not Renaissance poetry as Wyatt and Shakespeare and 
Donne knew it. Imaginative sound about a hard core of plain 
reason is the pattern of Augustan heroic verse and we get a 
clearer measure of Milton’s success if, instead of looking back, 


18 Revaluation (1936), p. 56. 
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we compare his epic verse with that of, say, The Hind and the 
Panther. 

Milton is not entirely consistent in his subjugation of the 
sensuous elements of poetry to an ascetic discipline, because the 
conflict in his own nature between the sensuous and the ascetic 
could never be entirely eliminated. Satan is often beautiful and 
Christ arid and sterile. The ethics of the Fall are considerably 
confused by the lyricism of the statement; the music and 
imagery, intended to be secondary, sometimes take control and 
contradict the moral. For instance, at the very moment of 
wanton and amorous sin, 

. .. Flours were the Couch, 
Pansies, and Violets, and Asphodel, 
And Hyacinth, Earths freshest softest lap. 
(IX, 1039-41) 


—terms that considerably soften the hard outline of the 
dramatic moment. Imagery that properly belongs to Paradise 
—the picture, for instance, of the still evening, the silence, the 
wakeful nightingale, and the Moon rising in clouded majesty— 
turns up again, almost verbatim, in the terms of Satan’s 
temptation: 
. .. now is the pleasant time, 

The cool, the silent, save where silence yields 

To the night-warbling Bird, that now awake 

Tunes sweetest his love-labor’d song; now reignes 


Full Orb’d the Moon... (V, 38-42) 


Thus, Amaryllis sometimes breaks loose from her prison and 
disturbs the equilibrium Milton has imposed upon the poem. 
Conversely, passages in which Milton might have been expected 
to give sensuousness open rein, are marred by the untimely 
intervention of an ascetic will, determined at all costs not to 
be effeminate. Eve, in a state of innocence, yields to her 
Adam “with coy submission,” “sweet reluctant amorous 
delay,” 
Not obvious, not obtrusive, but retir’d, 


The more desirable (VIII, 504-5) 


—terms which disgust C. S. Lewis and other readers because 
they seem to suggest that woman’s shame is itself a major 
provocation to man’s instincts, an extraordinary state of affairs 
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in Eden. Even conjugal attraction, it seems, is not innocent at 
all but a disgraceful and impure weakness. These lapses, deriv- 
ing from the contradictions in the poet’s nature, are happily 
rare; that they are so few is due in large measure to the 
fortunate consistency of Milton’s voice as he tells the story to 
his ideal audience and from the heart. If he had shared 
Spenser’s predicament of having to keep one eye on the re- 
actions of a courtly audience and the other on the sympathies 
of the London middle classes, the sensuous elements could never 
have remained in reasonable balance with the ascetic. As the 
poem stands, although Milton’s primary purpose is the achieve- 
ment of clarity, conviction, reasonableness, intelligibility, per- 
spicuousness, succinctness, explicitness—the Augustan virtues, 
the music of the verse supplies in compensation overtones and 
evocations of grandeur and mystery of epic dimension. Later 
Augustan heroic tragedies and epics, striving for the same 
effect, the Baroque effect of heroic commonsense, straight 
classical limes massively and majestically ornamented, never 
quite attain the same success because imaginatively their 
thunder is an empty sound. In this respect, Milton’s experience 
of Amaryllis was invaluable to him. 

In Paradise Regained, however, the poet put Diomede and 
Amaryllis in total dramatic antithesis, a fatal division which in 
Comus and Paradise Lost he had managed to avoid. Satan is 
equipped with all the seductions of Amaryllis—sensuousness, 
Classical culture, grace and music and pattern, while Christ, 
stripped of all that might make him beautiful, is bare and arid, 
ex cathedra victorious, but the victory is hollow, meaningless 
in human terms. Milton’s difficulty is exemplified by his refusal 
to add sex to the list of temptations. Belial has the idea: 


Set women in his eye and in his walk, 
Among daughters of men the fairest found. 


(II, 153-4) 


But Satan quickly, too quickly, rejects the suggestion on the 
grounds that this ascetic figure is certain to be unimpressed by 
anything associated with the sport of “Courts and Regal 
Chambers.” The idea remains in Milton’s mind, however, 
because, when the banquet is laid out, 
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in order stood 
Tall stripling youths rich clad, of fairer hew 
Than Ganymed or Hylas, distant more 
Under the Trees now trip’d, now solemn stood 
Nymphs of Diana’s train, and Naiades 
With fruits and flowers from Amalthea’s horn, 
And Ladies of th’Hesperides. . . . (II, 351-7) 


The extraordinary thing is that this particular sideboard is 
ignored completely both by Christ and by Satan (who is extra- 
ordinarily incompetent throughout the poem). Amaryllis will 
out, as it were, but Milton feels that the best thing to do is to 
take no official notice of her, a curious dishonesty with himself 
that derives from his technical decision to translate the conflict 
of the two adversaries to a level of dialectics at which Christ 
could clearly and reasonably be declared the victor. This 
particular aim could not have been achieved, of course, with 
any measure of imaginative conviction, unless Milton had 
eliminated poetry altogether and written the whole story in 
prose. 

Samson Agonistes is altogether a finer setting for the conflict 
of sensuousness and asceticism. Here Classical culture is not 
in hopeless, predetermined and unnatural conflict with the 
Biblical, as in Paradise Regained. Amaryllis is not confined 
within the one figure of Dalila but is ubiquitous in the music of 
the poem, apolelymenon. Samson is not only a symbol of 
Diomedean resistance to temptation but an epic figure expli- 
cable in terms of human experience, Milton’s own. Without 
suppression all the poet’s nature is brought to bear upon the 
subject. Above all, even the encyclopeedist is silent—there are 
no facile solutions. This play, though not written for the stage, 
is the type of all Augustan heroic tragedy, a formula which 
Dryden and Otway and Addison never quite succeeded in re- 
capturing. The antithesis between “ terror-admiration ” and 
“ love-pity,” as Bonamy Dobrée puts it, is never resolved so 
well in Augustan tragedies designed by experienced playwrights 
for the theatre of the day. The explanation perhaps is that 
Milton’s postulated audience—the “ academy ” of intellectual 
aristocrats which he conceived as an ideal and then fashioned 
as a reality—was a great deal nearer to the heart of the times 
than the audiences of Drury Lane and Covent Garden. Milton 
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was able to crystallize the essence of the age without distrac- 
tion; he did not have to sentimentalize and falsify his themes 
to please either the courtly ladies, especially the leading ladies, 
or the London middle classes, who were ready to agree with 
Jeremy Collier that drama does not represent life as it is but 
life as it should comfortably be. As a result, Diomede and 
Amaryllis work together in balance and cohesion. 

Throughout this paper I have used the terms “ Diomede ” 
and “ Amaryllis”” to convey two meanings, two major meanings, 
simultaneously. In the first place they refer to contradictory 
qualities that most people have detected in Milton’s tempera- 
ment, qualities best summarized as “ sensuousness ” and “ as- 
ceticism.” Most people have come to the conclusion, in their 
different ways, that some such conflict of qualities best explains 
the pattern of Milton’s life, his solitariness, his dedication to 
high ideals, his unfortunate and sudden marriage after years 
of youth devoted to chastity as a transcending virtue, his 
self-pity, intransigence, intolerance and many other matters. 
In this respect I have had little to add to the consensus gentium. 
But the purely personal wholly internal struggle between the 
counter-attractions of Diomede and Amaryllis cannot be satis- 
factorily explained on that level alone. Surrender to sensuous- 
ness and dedication to asceticism are in themselves decisions to 
live a certain kind of life; and no man lives his life in isolation 
from his fellows, we are all part of the Main. This qualification 
is particularly important with Milton since in his case the 
choice of a particular way of life was associated, in the social 
context, with the war between the Court and the Common- 
wealth, between courtliness and Puritanism. And the choice of 
a way of life, taking sides in the social conflict, had inevitable 
repercussions upon the poetry, since for Milton his poetry was 
his life. I have insisted therefore on a second, and more compre- 
hensive, meaning for “ Diomede ” and “ Amaryllis,” over and 
above the personal connotations of the terms. Amaryllis stands 
not only for sensuousness but for the Courtly way of life con- 
nected with it, and, in particular, for courtly poetry, its qualities 
(personal to the point of egotism, dramatic with the Tudor and 
Stuart flair for drama, lyrical after the manner of “ songs and 
sonnets,” erotic because the life of the court magnified personal 
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relationships) and its purposes (conversation and communica- 
tion between friends, amateur poets in the courtly convention, 
about their common life). Diomede stands not only for 
asceticism but for what Milton considered to be a masculine 
way of life dedicated to God and to the community; and here 
the poet rejected the Renaissance professional alternative to 
courtly poetry and fashioned instead a new kind of poetry 
designed to educate and decorate a new society under a new 
intellectual aristocracy. Diomedean poetry, as has been sug- 
gested, has more in common with the Augustan Age to come 
than with a past which had had its day. In particular, Milton’s 
attitude to print and his decision to address his works to an 
“ academy ” of his own conception, reaching forward as it does 
to the notion of subscription patronage, is wholly Augustan. 
Since Milton’s private life, public life and poetic life are indis- 
solubly interconnected, I believe that an approach to the poet 
through consideration of the relationship of poet and audience 
presents a better picture of the whole man and his stature than 
the more limited approach through merely temperamental 
problems. 


Most great poets are firmly and happily established within 
their contemporary tradition and poet-audience relationship. 
But this advantage was denied Milton, living as he did at the 
end of an age, as it was denied to others like him, to Skelton, 
Blake or Yeats. These less timely-happy spirits work for a 
while within a tradition which they find inadequate; for a while 
they observe the rules and play the game. But ultimately, if 
disillusion and despair are to be avoided, they are compelled to 
seek a revolution, in the poet-audience relationship as much as 
in language and poetic style. They have to recreate their 
channels of communication in the image of an ideal. The 
difficulty is that an ideal, unless realized in actuality, is no 
compensation for the loss of a real audience. Isolation com- 
pelled on Blake a form of poetic schizophrenia: he could 
satisfy himself and have nobody listen to him, or he could 
desperately try to make people listen by reducing his vision 
to more intelligible terms, thereby losing the vision. Skelton 
clung too long to the old tradition, refusing to associate himself 
with the revolution in courtly taste that marked his latter 
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years, and paid the penalty in increasing disillusion and un- 
happiness as his influence and power declined. Yeats, happier 
with “traditional sanctity and loveliness” and the enchant- 
ments of yesteryear, had the intelligence to see what had to 
be done but shrank from the whole-hearted revolution Eliot 
accomplished, suffering as a result something of Blake’s 
isolation and Skelton’s disappointment. Skelton and Blake and 
Yeats were potentially very great poets indeed, but the number 
of good poems they managed to write is regrettably small. 
Milton, on the other hand, confronted with similar problems 
at another fin-de-siécle, has been accepted by common consent 
as one of the greatest English poets. His potential became an 
actuality largely, I think, because he engaged and mastered 
his social context. 

The conflict within him of sensuousness and asceticism might 
have been irreparably extended by the corresponding division 
in the taste of the Renaissance poetry-reading public. While 
he was the uneasy servant of Amaryllis, he might have allowed 
his Diomedean ambition, under external pressure, to waylay 
him into accepting the second-best of a middle-class audience 
(Spenser’s temptation). Instead, he continued to serve 
Amaryllis, after his fashion, and cherished the ideal of a better 
audience to come; he had a high and an uncommon purpose but 
he remained utterly sane and rooted in the real social order. 
Later, when he abandoned the courtly tradition, he was not 
content to talk into the air at posterity but cultivated an 
‘academy ” wherever he might find suitable readers in the 
world as it was. The victory of an ascetic philosophy did not 
induce him to become a hermit. He emerged as an acknowl- 
edged classic in a new tradition which he did much to anticipate 
and pioneer. 

Great poets, we have read, do not abide our question, do not 
belong to ages and movements. In particular, we have all 
been accustomed to think of John Milton as a great but lonely 
genius, a poet sui generis, an eccentric eminence in the land- 
scape of literary history which no accepted scale could measure 
nor system subdue. In attempting to assess Milton’s greatness 
in the rational terms of his social context of Diomede and 
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Amaryllis, in the “ busie humm of men,” for whose social good 
Milton worked harder than most poets, I have challenged 
the assumption that he was “like a Star, and dwelt apart.” 
Milton himself, I feel sure, would have been far better pleased 
with a pedestal in the High Street of the England he loved, 
than with the offer of an obelisk in the desert, however im- 
pressive and idolatrous. 


University of Leeds 
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THE BEAST IMAGE IN TENNYSON’S IDYLLS 
OF THE KING 


By Epwarp ENGELBERG 


Certainly one of the main causes of man’s fall in Tennyson’s 
Idylls of the King is his surrender to the Passions. Idyll by 
idyll, Tennyson exposes and delineates the inherent character- 
istics in man and the external conditions of a degenerating 
society that conspire to lure and tempt man to the sensual and 
sensuous life and thus help to quicken his fall from the high 
ideals of Arthur to the lowest level of a brute existence. To 
strengthen the moral effects of recording man’s demise and to 
focus more sharply on the grim implications of a humanity in 
bondage to the Passions, Tennyson fills the Jdylls with a con- 
sistent image—the image of the beast. Throughout the poem 
the beast image appears, most often metaphorically, to point 
up the old medieval and Renaissance view of man divided 
against himself by divine strivings and a bestial predisposition. 
But what the poem gains from this leitmotif aside from the 
obvious triumph of the didactic message is a measure of unity 
and dramatic intensity that some critics have been inclined to 
deny it in the past. 

The total impact of the Idylls as critics have long seen it owes 
its success to the cyclic pattern of the poem. And the beast 
image serves to picture graphically this circular progression. 
The Jdylls begin darkly with a vivid mural of the sterile, brute- 
ridden wasteland to which Arthur comes as a civilizer. Then, 
in sharp contrast, follows the idyllic, Watteau-like landscape 
of Gareth and Lynette, a mood disturbed immediately by the 
ominous signs in the following two Geraint idylls. Then, pro- 


*See for example Paull F. Baum, Tennyson, Sixty Years After (Chapel Hill, 
1948), p. 218. However, F. E. L. Priestly’s study, “ Tennyson’s Idylls,’ UTQ, XIX 
(1949-1950) shows convincingly that the Idylls have both a unified structure and a 
unified meaning. This study is, in fact, strongly indebted to Professor Priestly’s 
article and proceeds, as it were, from its foundations. I have therefore tried to 
stay clear of unnecessary repetition of material already covered in it, and have 
attempted instead to focus the emphasis on a special study of the beast imagery 
and its contribution to the poem—an aspect which Professor Priestly’s more 
general study neglected. 
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gressively, the further man tumbles from his middle state in the 
chain of being—the more embroiled he becomes in the Passions 
—the more violent are the beast images, and the more equated 
they become with the human until, at the end of the poem, in 
The Passing of Arthur, man and beast are indistinguishable, 
and we are once more on the bare soil of the pre-Arthurian land. 
This land, as set forth in The Coming of Arthur, is a waste— 
. . . great tracts of wilderness, / Wherein the beast was ever 
more and more, / But man was less and less, till Arthur came.” ? 
Arthur’s task is not merely to slay an enemy but to civilize and 
create where for generations the whole mode of life has been 
patterned on ethical chaos and lawlessness. Those few who 
survive the onslaught of the man-beasts are endangered by 
the real beasts which roam unmolested through the land, so 
that “*. . . here between the man and beast [they] . . . die’” 
(p. 5). Already the land of Cameliard is ravished, 


« waste, 

Thick with wet woods, and many a beast therein, 
And none or few to scare or chase the beast; 

So that wild dog, and wolf and boar and bear 
Came night and day, and rooted in the fields, 
And wallow’d in the gardens ... (p. 5) 


Even the young are suckled on the breasts of wolves to grow 
into * woli-like men, / Worse than the wolves ” (p. 5). It is to 
ihis, by stages, that Arthur’s land returns. 

In the two Geraint idylls there is a warning that the pre- 
Arthurian beasts, though for the time driven out, remain a 
constant threat. Geraint had first come to save Enid from the 
“ sparrow-hawk,” Edyrn, the proud and sullen suitor who had 
sacked Enid’s manor. On the wasteland journey, which Geraint 
undertakes to test Enid’s love which he now doubts, Geraint 
himself becomes something of a sparrow-hawk in his pride, 
though the outlaws of the land describe him as a “ beaten 
hound,” while they themselves are depicted as “ wolves.” The 
deeper Geraint penetrates the wasteland, the less do the persons 
he encounters resemble men. First he comes upon Limours, one 
of Enid’s former suitors, “ Half ridden off with the thing he 


* Alfred, Lord Tennyson, Idylls of the King, The Eversley Edition, vol. 5 (Lon- 
don, 1913), p. 4. All quotations from the Jdylls refer to this edition and are 
henceforth included in the text. 
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rode, / And all in passion uttering a dry shriek .. .” (p. 137). 
Limours tells Enid, “‘I call mine own self wild, / But keep 
a touch of sweet civility ...’” (p. 131); but Doorm, the ruler 
of this jungle of man-beasts, is complete animal. He is a 
“ Bull,” with “rolling eyes of prey,” whose Passion is tran- 
scended by a utilitarian Reason functioning misguidedly to 
satiate his gluttony: “‘I compel all creatures to my will!’ ” 
(p. 143). Two “brawny spearmen . . ./ Each growling like 
a dog, when .../... he fears .../ To lose his bone .. .” 
(p. 141) carry the wounded Geraint to the court of Doorm. 
The court itself is reminiscent of the fallen angels and of 
Satan’s metamorphosis in Book X of Paradise Lost: 


. . . the brawny spearman let his cheek 

Bulge with some unswallow’d piece, and turning stared; 

While some, whose souls the old serpent long had drawn 
Down, as the worm draws in the wither’d leaf 

And makes it earth, hiss’d each at other’s ear... (p. 144) 


What saves Geraint aside from Enid’s loyalty is his ultimate 
understanding of these warning signs from fallen humanity. He 
awakens as from a nightmare and a vision: “I was halfway 
down the slope to Hell...” (p. 150). 


With Balin and Balan the Idylls take on a somber aspect. 
Balin, the “ savage,” so called by Arthur, and outlawed for 
his homicidal tendencies, has often “ wrought some fury ” on 
himself. Arthur sends him away to tame his Passion and spleen. 
After serving his sentence of exile, Balin and his brother Balan 
are provisionally readmitted to the realm. Balan immediately 
volunteers to hunt down the “ demon ” reputed to be roaming 
the forest; Balin decides to remain at court to readjust to the 
knightly ethics of a noble society. But both brothers fail, and 
sink, in the end, to the brute level of nature itself. When Balin 
overhears the famous garden conversation between Lancelot 
and the queen, he becomes disillusioned in the realm and dis- 
solves, as it were, into wild nature: “‘... here I dwell, / Savage 
among savage woods, here die— / Die—let the wolves’ black 
maws ensepulchre / Their brother beast, whose anger was his 
lord!’” (p. 176). He becomes the complete Yahoo; the “ evil 
spirit” having seized him, “He ground his teeth together, 
sprang with a yell, / Tore from the branch .. .” (p. 178). Balan 
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mistakes his brother’s shrieks for those of the demon and kills 
him when he hears “ That weird yell, / Unearthlier than all 
the shriek of bird or beast ” (p. 178). But the killer too dies, 
and mutual fratricide ends this strange and foreboding idyll. 
Merlin and Vivien is rich in animal imagery mostly centered 
on Vivien, the “ arch-serpent.” She has a strong sense of the 
sensual life, and her talk throughout the idyll is replete with 
animal images that suggest sexual activity and images of 
hunting appropriately expressive of her own hunt for Merlin’s 
soul. Tennyson depicts her variously as a “ cageling,” a “ bird 
/ Who pounced her quarry and slew it,” a serpent and a cat— 
“ creeping,” “ wily,” “ curling ” at Merlin’s feet. She strangles 
her victim in the image of the serpent—“ her lithe arm around 
his neck / Tighten{ed]” (p. 206). And Tennyson dwells on a 
similar image earlier, when Vivien makes her first attempt on 
Merlin: 

[She] Writhed toward him, slided up his knee and sat, 
Behind his ankle twined her hollow feet 


Together, curved her arm about his neck, 
Clung like a snake... (p. 192) 


Though Merlin falls in the act of sexual surrender, it is Vivien 
who plays the victim: she “ call’d herself a gilded summer fly / 
Caught in a great old tyrant spider’s web / Who meant to eat 
her up” (p. 192). But in her triumph Vivien is not a gilded 
summer fly—she is Death itself in the image of the snake again: 
she “. . . leapt from her session on his lap, and stood / Stiff as 
a viper frozen; loathsome sight, / How from the rosy lips . . . 
Flash’d the bare-grinning skeleton of death! ” (p. 215). 

When Arthur’s knights return from the fiasco of the grail 
search, the city of Camelot is in ruins. The symbols of disinte- 
gration are those of a pre-civilized society marking the end of 
Arthur’s reign: 

. . . hornless unicorns, 

Crack’d basilisks, and splinter’d cockatrices, 


And shatter’d talbots, which had left the stones 
Raw, that they fell from... (p. 306) 


Each of these fabulous animals has lost its power, just as Arthur 
has now lost his. A return to the beast-ridden order is immi- 
nent. In the very next idyll Pelleas succumbs, like Balin, when 
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he discovers the queen’s illicit love affair with Lancelot. First 
he crawls through the court in “ utter shame ” like a “ hound, / 
Beaten ”; then follows the pattern of self-identification with the 
beast and the death-wish: 


‘ Let the fierce east scream thro’ your eyelet holes, 
And whirl the dust of harlots round and round 
In dung and nettles! hiss, snake .. . 

Let the fox bark, let the wolf yell! ... 

Fool, beast—he, she, or I? myself most fool; 
Beast too, as lacking human wit...” (p. 334) 


But it is in The Last Tournament that, finally, side by side 
with Tristram’s individual brutality, Tennyson describes the 
group behavior of Arthur’s knights as nothing short of a pack 
of wolves. Arthur’s triumph over the Red Knight is hollow 
when his men, who have not even participated in the battle, 
descend upon the fallen enemy: 


.. . then the knights . . . roar’d 

And shouted and leapt down upon the fall’n; 

There trampled out his face. . . 

And sank his head in mire, and slimed themselves. (p. 359) 


Isolt meanwhile, though she is hardly presented sympatheti- 
cally, at least glimpses the horror of her lover: “. . . thou, 
thro’ ever harrying thy wild beasts /.. . art grown wild beast 
thyself’ ” (p. 365). 

Finally, the Guinevere idyll is meant to shock us. For here 
the queen herself, like Balin and Pelleas, turns into a beaten 
animal: “ [She] grovell’d with her face against the floor” (p. 
387) is not a pretty image for a queen. But its indelicacy, or 
the supposedly involved Victorian morality of making the 
faithless wife submit at the feet of her vengeful husband—all 
that is beside the point. It is clear that Tennyson wished to 
end his theme on a terrible note; and the queen as a grovelling 
beast served his purpose. The poet here intended to lead us 
into the heart of darkness. 

The fall of man is now fait accompli; the last distance of the 
beast-man-beast cycle has been covered, and in the end Arthur 
finds himself trapped in the circle. Arthur’s knights begin, in 
the figure of the Round Table, at one side of him only; as the 
Idylls progress they circumnavigate that table, getting, of 
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course, further and further away from Arthur, who remains 
always stationary. When now the knights return they approach 
him from the unexpected side, having in their journey, at that 
part of the circumference most distant from Arthur, joined 
forces with Modred and his kind. The ideal then dies when it 
lacks room in which to function. Arthur’s last battle is fought 
within a circle, on an island where “. . . the pursuer could 
pursue no more, / And he that fled no further fly the King ” 
(p. 402). Reflecting upon his downfall, Arthur comments 
accurately on the course of events: 


‘And all whereon I lean’d in wife and friend 
Is traitor to my peace, and all my realm 
Reels back into the beast, and is no more.’ (p. 400) 


The Jdylls then pose a persistent Tennysonian question: 
“Have we risen from out the beast, then back into the beast 
again?” (“Locksly Hall Sixty Years After”). In order to 
save himself man must “ Move upward, working out the beast, 
/ And let the ape and tiger die” (“In Memorian ” CXVIII). 
The alternative is the vision of the brutish reign over the waste- 
land which opens and closes the Idylls. Tennyson, of course, 
recognized that the human and the bestial in man are part of 
the contraries that perennially raise havoc by waging the never 
ceasing bellum intestinum. Always suspicious and fearful of 
the Passions, the poet sought a solution in the classical ideals 
of “ Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control ” (“ Oenone ”) . 
In the Jdylls man rejects or ignores each of these disciplines 
and thus dooms himself and his society. This decline of human 
values and attributes is accompanied by an ascendancy of the 
beast image—in volume and proportion—to serve as both a 
reminder of our lower nature and a dramatic foreshadowing of 
the final cataclysm. For the Jdylls end with a bang not a 
whimper amidst the growling and roaring echoes of fallen man.’ 


University of Wisconsin 


*In conclusion it should be made clear that I have made no attempt here to 
analyze the complex problem of Tennyson’s philosophical position or the relation 
of such a position to the general background of the age. For much helpful infor- 
mation in this quarter see Jerome Hamilton Buckley, The Victorian Temper, A 
Study in Literary Culture (Harvard, 1951), especially chapters II, IV and X, and 
E. D. H. Johnson, The Alien Visoin of Victorian Poetry (Princeton, 1952), especially 
the section devoted to Tennyson. 
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THE CREATION OF THE SELF IN GERARD 
MANLEY HOPKINS 


By J. Minter 


Seen from one point of view Hopkins’ work is some dozen 
nearly perfect lyrics. Seen from another perspective it is a 
heterogeneous collection of documents: poems, fragments of 
poems, letters, notebooks, undergraduate papers, lecture notes, 
incomplete commentaries, sermons, and so on. But within this 
seemingly chaotic mass we can detect a certain persistent 
structure. It is not a structure of abstract thought, nor is it 
a pattern of concrete images. To create this structure the world 
of sense perception has been transformed, through its verbali- 
zation, into the very substance of thought, and, one may say, 
into the very substance of Hopkins himself. This paper has as 
its limited objective the attempt to reveal this pervasive imagi- 
native structure. One of its chief limitations is the necessity of 
describing discursively and seriatim what is really the non- 
temporal interior world of Hopkins, the total context in which 
any single poem exists and has its real meaning. 


I 


I find myself both as man and as myself something most deter- 
mined and distinctive, at pitch, more distinctive and higher pitched 
than anything else I see. 


It would seem that the problem of individuation is solved 
for Hopkins with his first awareness of himself. No one has had 
a more intense apprehension of the uniqueness and substan- 
tiality of his own identity. Hopkins’ version of the Descartean 
Cogito is: “I taste myself, therefore I exist.” “ My selfbeing,” 
says Hopkins, “my consciousness and feeling of myself, that 
taste of myself, of J and me above and in all things . . . is more 
distinctive than the taste of ale or alum, more distinctive than 
the smell of walnutleaf or camphor, and is incommunicable by 


*Humphry House, ed., The Notebooks and Papers of Gerard Manley Hopkins 
(London, 1987), p. 309. 
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any means to another man (as when I was a child I used to 
ask myself: What must it be to be someone else?) .” * vin 
The self for Hopkins, in the very first moment in which it we 
recognizes itself, recognizes itself not as a lack, an appeal, but mi 
as a plenitude. It does not need to seek something outside of exi 
itself as a source of its life, because that life has already been thi 
given. One finds oneself, from the beginning, a “ throng and an 
stack of being, so rich, so distinctive.” * No one could be less enc 
like Mallarmé, for whom the moment of selfconsciousness was “n 
the moment of a paralyzing sense of emptiness. Nor does self- bec 
awareness for Hopkins depend, as it does in the long tradition org 
coming down from Locke, on sense perception of the external free 
world. Much less does it depend on a relation to that world. of 1 
No, Hopkins’ Cogito is neither a purely intellectual self-con- one 
sciousness arrived at by putting in doubt and separating from in | 
oneself everything which seems to come from the outside, nor “Th 
is it the Lockean self-awareness which springs out of psycho- tinc 
logical nothingness in the moment of sensation. It is, like the pric 
first, entirely interior, entirely independent of the exterior world, him 
since, for Hopkins, “ when I compare myself, my being myself, B 
with anything else whatever, all things alike, all in the same self. 
degree, rebuff me with blank unlikeness; so that my knowledge rent 
of it, which is so intense, is from itself alone.” * der 
The first moment of self-awareness is, then, not a thought, met 
but a deeply organic sense experience which permeates the prot 
whole being, as in the famous formula of Condillac: “I am spea 
odor of rose.” But it is a “ taste of oneself,” not of anything that 
whatsoever which comes from the outside: “ The development, bein 
refinement, condensation of nothing shows any sign of being 
able to match this to me or give me another taste of it, a taste 
even resembling it.” ° The self is already fully existent as soon Ty 
as one is aware of oneself at all, and seems to form an eternally f 
subsisting tasting of oneself which prolongs itself from moment — 
to moment as long as one endures. Since it remains exactly the ition 
same through time, it is apparently indestructible. If it extends eae 
beyond disembodied consciousness, it is only to include a mini- No 
mal sense of one’s incarnation, minimal because it is a sense of existe 
incarnation in a simple, spaceless body which is wholly undif- o- 
ferentiated, wholly made up of a single taste. York, 
2 Id. Id. Id., p. $10. Id. 
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The Hopkinsian self is, then, positive and definite, and it is 
vividly sensed, in the same way that objects in the exterior 
world are sensed. Intrinsic identity is a primary datum for 
man. He does not need to do anything at all to come into 
existence or to guarantee himself continued existence. And 
this intense possession of the sensation of self is the occasion of 
an elated joy at one’s interior richness and at one’s independ- 
ence. If Hopkins’ “ taste of myself” reminds one of Sartre’s 
“nausea,” it is more because of the striking difference than 
because of the similarity. Sartre’s nausea is digust at the deeply 
organic sense of one’s contingency, of the fact that one is not a 
free spirit, but is trapped in the flesh and enmeshed in a world 
of meaningless things. What is in Sartre a sickening sense of 
one’s imprisonment in one’s own unjustifiable material form is 
in Hopkins cause for rejoicing. For Hopkins the fact that 
“human nature” is “more highly pitched, selved, and dis- 
tinctive than anything in the world ” is proof that man is “ life’s 
pride and cared-for crown.” ° Man is, it seems, sufficient unto 
himself, like God. 

But beneath the rejoicing in Hopkins at the uniqueness and 
self-subsistence of each human individual there is another cur- 
rent of thought, a current of wonder at this uniqueness, a won- 
der which shades off into a question, one of the fundamental 
metaphysical questions, a question which reinstates all the 
problems. If nothing “explains” or “resembles” this un- 
speakable stress of pitch,” if I “taste self but at one tankard, 
that of my own being,” “from what then do I with all my 
being and above all that taste of self, that selfbeing, come? ” * 


II 


The proof of the existence of God for Hopkins is neither 
from the evidence of the external world, nor from direct intu- 
ition. It is a logical deduction from the fact of one’s own 
uniqueness: 


Nothing finite then can either begin to exist or eternally have 


existed of itself, because nothing can in the order of time or even 


*W. H. Gardner, ed., Poems of Gerard Manley Hopkins, Third Edition (New 
York, 1948), p. 73. 
* Notebooks, p. $10. 
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of nature act before it exists or exercise function and determination 
before it has a nature to “function” and determine, to selve and 
instress, with.’ 


And if this is true for all created things, how much more true 
for human beings is it that they cannot be selfcreated and self- 
existent. In a radical about-face Hopkins sees that his appar- 
ently so independent self must, on the evidence of its very 
nature, depend on something outside of itself, must draw its 
existence from “ one of finer or higher pitch and determination 
than itself.” ° So here, almost in the moment of rejoicing over 
the distinctiveness of the “ taste of oneself,” strikes the “ ter- 
ror” of God.® For if the Creator could do so much, so can he 
undo, or do with his creatures as he wishes. For Hopkins, “a 
self is an absolute which stands to the absolute of God as the 
infinitesimal to the infinite.” '* The question becomes, then, 
“ What relation do I or should I have to this Being who is so 
infinitely my superior and so ‘ dangerous’ ** to me? ” 

The answer is simple and total: “ Man was created. Like the 
rest then to praise, reverence, and serve God; to give him 
glory.” ’* But how do God’s creatures “give him glory ”? 
Merely by being themselves, by doing themselves. Selfhood is 
not a static possession, but an activity: 


Each mortal thing does one thing and the same: 
Deals out that being indoors each one dwells; 
Selves—goes itself; myself it speaks and spells; 
Crying What I do is me: for that I came.'* 


But it is just here that a radical division among God’s 
creatures appears. Each non-human creature exists in the abso- 
lute security of being unable to do other than what it came for. 
It cannot choose not “ to fling out broad its name,” *° and, in 
doing so, “make [God] known,” “tell of him,” give him 
glory.” *° What they can they always do.” ** But if man can 
mean to give God glory, he can, necessarily, mean not to give 
him glory. His complete fulfillment of his nature, the selving 
for which he came, is radically contingent. If the full accom- 


*Id., p. S12. *8 Notebooks, p. 303. 
°Id., p. 309. ** Poems, p. 95. 
1° Poems, p. 56. 


11 Notebooks, p. 331. *° Notebooks, p. 303. 
12 Poems, p. 78. 
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nation plishment of his being puts him “ beyond all visible creatures,” ** 
ve and so also he can, because of his free will and its accompanying 
self-consciousness utterly fail to be, in a way no other of God’s 
e true creatures can. So then, within the very development of Hop- 
d self- kins’ apprehension of the nature of his self-being an amazing 
uppar- transformation takes place. What had seemed so solid and 
; very definite turns out to be merely a “ positive infinitesimal,” ’ 
aw its something that both exists and does not exist, like a point on 
nation a line. It is the mere potentiality of being, a self “ intrinsically 
g over different from every other self,” but a self to which a “ nature ” 
“ ter- must be added.*° What had seemed so self-subsistent is really 
-an he very much like the Mallarméan “ néant ”; it is “ nothing, a zero, 
ns, “a in the score or account of existence ”:*' “‘ For the self before 
as the nature is no thing as yet but only possible; with the accession of 
then, a nature it becomes properly a self, for instance a person.” ** 
» is so Now we can see how the fearful experience recorded in the 
“ terrible sonnets,” utter paralysis of the will, and the accom- 
ke the panying spiritual vertigo, is possible, perhaps even necessary, 
e him given the premises of Hopkins’ universe. Only the self-conscious 
ory ”? mind of man can utterly fail to be and plunge downward into 
ood is the abyss of complete nothingness, and only the mind of man 
can experience the terror of that plunge: 
O the mind, mind has mountains; cliffs of fall 
Frightful, sheer, no-man-fathomed. Hold them cheap 
May who ne’er hung there. Nor does long our small 
Durance deal with that steep or deep.”* 
God’s And if it is only man who can taste himself, can be aware of his 
rg own being, it is also only man for whom that self-taste can be a 
irae terrifying experience of his isolation from God and from all 
sail toe things, an experience of complete enclosure within the prison 
of his own self-tormenting self: 
wn can I am gall, I am heartburn. God’s most deep decree 
0 give Bitter would have me taste: my taste was me *4 
selving The self which had seemed so solid, so enduring and self- 
iccom- subsistent discovers not only that it is created, but that it 
absolutely requires help from outside itself in order to be, since 
28 Id., p. 303. 
2° Id., p. $22. Poems, p. 107. 
20 Id, 1d., p. $25. *4Id., p. 110. 
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to be necessarily means being able to selve, to do one’s proper 
being. Without some relation to something outside oneself, 
man may remain paralyzed, a mere “ positive infinitesimal,” 
unable to transform possibility into actuality. Exiled within 
itself, caged in itself, the self discovers that far from sufficing 
to itself, it is, in its isolation, entirely impotent, as impotent 
as a eunuch. It is “ time’s eunuch,” *° that is, it is wholly unable 
to project into the future an action and then carry that action 
out. Instead of a growth, change, accomplishment matching 
the passage of time and filling it, such as we find in non-human 
creatures, man in his desolation finds that he is plunged into a 
subterranean darkness where time has lengthened out into an 
endless succession of empty moments, each one of which, be- 
‘ause of its emptiness, seems itself to be lifelong: 

What hours, O what black hoiirs we have spent 

This night! what sights you, heart, saw; ways you went! 

And more must, in yet longer light’s delay. 

With witness I speak this. But where I say 
Hours I mean years, mean life.** 


In this extremity, any possibility of help will be grasped. 
Perhaps that non-human world of creatures who “ always do 
what they can,” even though it rebuffs man with “ blank un- 
likeness,” may serve in some way to rescue man from his dizzy 
plunge into the abyss, from the utter cessation of the forward 
movement of his life. What is the relation of man to nature in 
Hopkins? 

Ill 


There is evident in Hopkins, from the earliest fragmentary 
notebooks onward, an interest in the exact nature of things in 
the external world which is extraordinary even in a century to 
which nature meant so much. 

Hopkins’ primary relation to nature was what perhaps re- 
mains man’s most profound reaction to the external world: it 
was simply the astonished recognition that each perceived 
object is there, exists as a stubborn, irreducible fact. “ But 
indeed,” says Hopkins, “I have often felt . . . that nothing is 
so pregnant and straightforward to the truth as simple yes and 
is.” ** No one has felt more deeply and consciously this wonder 


p. 118. 2° Id., p. 109. Notebooks, p. 98. 
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at the mere existence of things, and no one has tried more 
earnestly to cherish that wonder and make it persist throughout 
as the basic ingredient of his relation to the world. 

This attitude toward nature reminds one, of course, of the 
fidelity to the minute particulars of nature in Hopkins’ con- 
temporaries, the Pre-Raphaelites. Hopkins’ own beautiful land- 
scape drawings are very Pre-Raphaelite in their ornate realism. 
Often a sketch will accompany a detailed verbal description in 
the Journal. And the Journal itself is largely made up of the 
impersonal recording of observed phenomena: 


Clouds however solid they may look far off are I think wholly 
made of film in the sheet or in the tuft. The bright woolpacks that 
pelt before a gale in a clear sky are in the tuft and you can see the 
wind unravelling and rending them finer than any sponge till within 
one easy reach overhead they are morselled to nothing and con- 
sumed—it depends of course on their size.?® 


There is in this a naturalism, an empiricism, even a nominalism, 
which seems to exclude any theory that objects in nature are 
parts of a coherent whole. What is, is what it is, and there 
seems to be nothing more to say about it. In any individual 
act of perception the whole world is reduced to the self and 
the observed scene, and one can only assert truthfully what 
one has oneself experienced. There is an implicit rejection of 
authority, of a priori ideas, the same rejection that was behind 
the growth of modern science, the same rejection that is one of 
the central motivations of romanticism. The Hopkins who 
wrote such passages in his journal might have said, with Keats, 
“ O for a Life of Sensations rather than of Thoughts,” and “ I 
can never feel certain of any truth but from a clear perception 
of its Beauty.” In order to reach truth one must begin all over 
again each time, reject all received opinions and make oneself 
energetically passive. 

But what does Hopkins find outside of himself through this 
process of long and hard looking? He discovers that each thing 
is uniquely itself, that each thing has its own distinct nature, 
a nature which is never repeated. This individuality is mani- 
fested in things by the freshness and sharpness of their outline 
or pattern. Hopkins’ nature is a nature with clearly defined 


**Id., p. 140. 
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edges. It is a nature without blurring or smudging, a nature in 
which each thing stands out vividly as though it were sur- 
rounded by perfectly translucid air. And air can reach all the 
surfaces of even the smallest and most intricate object, so 
abrupt is the frontier between the object and its surroundings: 


Wild air, world-mothering air, 
Nestling me everywhere, 

That each eyelid or hair 
Girdles; goes home betwixt 

The fleeciest, frailest-flixed 
Snowflake *° 


Hopkins’ word for the design or pattern which is the per- 
ceptible sign of the unique individuality of a thing is “ inscape.” 
I give only one example among a great many: “ Below at a 
little timber bridge I looked at some delicate fly shafted ashes— 
there was one especially of single sonnet-like inscape.” *° But 
an “inscape” need not be a single object. It can be a group 
of objects which together form a pattern. Nevertheless, this 
form of inscape, too, is not a mere extrinsic organization of 
disparate parts, but is the manifestation of an inner, organic 
unity. Nor is inscape only discovered through the sense of sight 
(although that sense certainly predominates in Hopkins) . 
The use of synesthesia in Hopkins’ poetry is matched by an 
explicit analysis in the Journal of the way the unitary inscape 
of a single object may be perceived by all the senses. The 
passage begins: “The bluebells in your hand baffle you with 
their inscape, made to every sense.” *' “ Inscape,” then, is 
always used in contexts wherein the oneness, the organic unity, 
of a single object or group of composed objects is seen. And it 
is always associated with distinctness of outline, with words 
like “ sharp,” “ wiry ” and “crisp.” Each object in Hopkins’ 
world is distinctly itself, separated starkly from every other 
object in the universe. And it is not, like the nature of Tenny- 
son and Rilke, seen as suspended statically and mutely in an 
eternal and fateful present which seems to be in the very act 
of fading suddenly away into non-existence. Nature in Hopkins 
is neither static nor does it hauntingly slip beyond the ob- 
server’s immediate grasp. It is seen as present to the observer 


°° Poems, p. 99. °° Notebooks, p. 211. *? Id., p. 145. 
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and as acting directly upon him without any intervening dis- 
tance or vacancy. It does not somehow escape the spectator by 
withdrawing in upon itself. And even a natural scene which 
might seem to ask to be treated as static and inanimate is per- 
ceived by Hopkins as the center of a vital activity, even of a 
personal activity: “ The mountain ranges, as any series or body 
of inanimate like things not often seen, have the air of persons 
and of interrupted activity.” ** 

Natural objects, then, are not dead, but are sustained from 
within by a vital pressure. They are not static but ceaselessly 
active, even when they are apparently motionless. It is this 
inner pressure, permeating all nature, which is the true source 
of inscape and what is actually manifested by it. The word is 
in-scape, the outer manifestation or “ scape ” of an inner prin- 
ciple or activity—not the mere external pattern which things 
make and which is pleasing to the eye as design: “ All the 
world is full of inscape and chance left free to act falls into an 
order as well as purpose: looking out of my window I caught 
it in the random clods and broken heaps of snow made by the 
cast of a broom.” ** “ There lives the dearest freshness deep 
down things.” ** “ Fineness, proportion of feature, comes from 
a moulding force which succeeds in asserting itself over the 
resistance of cumbersome or restraining matter.” ** Some of 
Hopkins’ drawings are startlingly like Chinese paintings: their 
swirling whirlpool patterns seem to manifest an ubiquitous 
spiritual force rolling through all nature. Hopkins’ nature, as 
much as Coleridge’s or Whitehead’s, is the locus of a vital pro- 
cess, the explosive meeting-point of a spiritual elan and the 
stubborn resistance of matter. It is a nature which is in cease- 
less activity and which manifests an extreme tension between 
the inner energy and the restraining outward form. The inscape 
is the meeting place of these two. 

But for the inner energy itself Hopkins uses another word, 
a word which suggests not the outer design or pattern of a 


82, W. H. Gardner, ed., Poems and Prose of Gerard Manley Hepkins (London, 
1953), p. 115. 

*8 Notebooks, pp. 173, 174. 

*4 Poems, p. 70. 

35 C. C. Abbott, ed., Further Letters of Gerard Manley Hopkins (London, 1938), 
p. 159. 
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thing, but that very energy which upholds it from within: 
“all things are upheld by instress and are meaningless without 
it,” wrote Hopkins in an undergraduate essay on Parmenides.*® 
Just as the apparently unique and solid “ taste of self” which 
was discovered in the first moment of awareness turned out to 
be a mere “ positive infinitesimal,” so nature, apparently so full 
of sharply defined distinctive objects, turns out to be upheld 
by a single permeating spirit. This spirit is God himself: “ As 
we drove home the stars came out thick: I leant back to look 
at them and my heart opening more than usual praised our 
Lord to and in whom all that beauty comes home.” ** Even 
more striking is a passage from Hopkins’ unpublished retreat 
notes of 1882. In this passage all the solid world is dissolved 
into expression of God. It is a passage which seems at the 
furthest possible remove from the naturalism, the humble scien- 
tific observation of nature with which Hopkins began: “ God’s 
utterance of Himself in Himself is God the Word, out- 
side Himself in this world. The world then is word, expression, 
news of God. Therefore its end, its purpose, its purport, its 
meaning and its life and work is to name and praise him.” * 
Nature, then, for Hopkins as for the Middle Ages, is the “ book 
of nature ” in which we may read “ news of God.” But there 
is one crucial difference: the medieval doctrine of analogy has 
almost disappeared from Hopkins. For the Christian of the 
middle ages each object in the natural world repeated some 
particular aspect of the supernatural world. It was thus a 
means of knowing that supernatural world in detail. For Hop- 
kins all the world is “ charged with the grandeur of God,” and 
we know through the things of this world simply the power and 
presence of God, not details of the supernatural world. 

It is easy to see now why Hopkins was so elated when in 1872 
he discovered Duns Scotus’ Commentaries on the Sentences of 
Peter Lombard, and why in that year he could write: “just 
then when I took in any inscape of the sky or sea I thought of 
Scotus.” *° Hopkins found in Scotus confirmation of the theory 


°° Notebooks, p. 98. 

57 Id., p. 205. 

88 Quoted in W. A. M. Peters, S.J., Gerard Manley Hopkins (London, 1948), 
p. 175. 

8° Notebooks, p. 161. 
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of nature and of the human self which he already held. Hop- 
kins had always felt that the unique individuality of a thing 
or person was really a part of it, part of its form and not merely 
a result of the matter in which the form was actualised as 
Aristotle and St. Thomas maintained. He had always felt 
that one knows in the act of perception not, by means of the 
Aristotlean or Thomistic “ species intelligibilis,’ the mere 
“ quidditas ” or “ whatness ” of a thing, but its distinctive indi- 
viduality, its “thisness.” In the Scotian doctrine of the haec- 
ceitas or individualizing form, which makes an object not 
simply a member of a species, a pine tree, for example, but this 
particular unrepeatable pine tree, Hopkins found his own deep- 
est apprehension of the world systematized. And perhaps even 
more importantly Hopkins felt that through the immediate 
sense perception of things in the world he could know God 
directly as the “ instress ” that upheld each thing. He did not 
want a world of abstract “ ideas ” or “ forms” (“ pinetreeness,” 
“bluebellness ” and so on) to intervene between himself and 
God. Paradoxically, the Scotian metaphysic, which, from one 
perspective at least, seems perilously close to nominalism,*° was 
actually a much better basis for Hopkins’ view of the universe 
as “ news of God ” than would have been the Aristotlean theory 
of forms. Only a world in which God himself is directly present 
without intermediary in each one of his creatures can be “ ex- 
pression, news of God” in the way Hopkins deeply felt it to 
be: “ All things,” he wrote, “therefore are charged with love, 
are charged with God and if we know how to touch them give 
off sparks and take fire, yield drops and flow, ring and tell of 
him.” ** 


IV 


“If we know how to touch them.” The perception of the 
instress in natural objects, then, is contingent on something in 
the observer. The true theme of Hopkins’ Journal and of his 
nature poems is not nature alone but the man-nature relation- 
ship. Hopkins has a striking phrase for the “ bridge,” the dy- 
namic interaction, he felt to exist between subject and object: 
he called it the “ stem of stress between us and things.” ** This 


*°See Bernard Landry, La Philosophie de Duns Scot (Paris, 1922), passim. 
Noteooks, p. 342. 
Id., p. 98. 
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tension, as between two magnets, is absolutely necessary to 
“bear us out and carry the mind over.” ** Subject and object 
share one thing at least in common: their possession of the 
inward energy of instress. This intrinsic spiritual force flashes 
out from objects; it rays forth from them. Each object is not 
merely the tense withholding of a spiritual charge. This charge 
leaps out at the slightest provocation, and all objects are there- 
by potentially in touch with one another. The world in Hopkins 
is a vast network of electrical discharges given and received by 
objects which are an inexhaustible source of the divine energy: 


The world is charged with the grandeur of God. 
It will flame out, like shining from shook foil.** 


But human beings too are charged with energy: “ Honour is 
flashed off exploit,” says Hopkins,** and “ self flashes off frame 
and face.” *° Perception, as in Whitehead, is only a special case 
of the dynamic interaction between all objects. In the moment 
of perception a “stem of stress” is created between subject 
and object to which the subject contributes as much as does 
the object: “ What you look hard at seems to look hard at 
you.” ** Hopkins’ epistemology, like that of the Pre-Socratics 
(whom he had read), is based ultimately on the “theory of 
sensation by like and like.” ** Only if the beholder is able to 
return stress for stress will the moment of knowledge, the 
moment of the coalescence of subject and object, take place. 

Hopkins almost always mentions both subject and object in 
his descriptions of nature. He not only describes the bluebells, 
he says: “I caught as well as I could while my companions 
talked the Greek rightness of their beauty.” *° “TI caught.” It 
is an active verb, suggesting the energetic grasp of the mind on 
things. The phrase echoes through the Journal and the poetry; 
it is Hopkins’ special term for the strenuous activity of per- 
ception: “I caught this morning morning’s minion, kingdom 
of daylight’s dauphin, dapple-dawn-drawn Falcon.” °° 

Just as Hopkins’ self-awareness is an organic taste of himself, 
not a dry lucidity, so his grasp of the external world in the 
dynamic moment of instress is as much emotional as intellec- 


43 Td. p. 104. Id., p. 174. 
** Poems, p. 70. ‘7 Notebooks, p. 140. 5° Poems, p. 73. 
Id., p. 112. “*Id., p. 102. 
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tual. It is a total possession of the object by the thinking, 
feeling, sensing subject. The object is internalized by the sub- 
ject. Hence Hopkins speaks repeatedly of instress as something 
deeply felt, not merely intellectually realized: “ But such a 
lovely damasking in the sky as today I never felt before.” 
“ Looking all round but most in looking far up the valley I 
felt an instress and charm of Wales.” * One gathers from the 
constant use of this word and of the word “ caught ” a strong 
sense of the precariousness of these experiences. They are re- 
ported with a tone of elation, as though they were rare occur- 
rences of success among many failures. 

And sometimes indeed the instress does fail to come. It 
depends on just the proper conditions in the perceiver and in 
what is perceived: in the perceiver a certain freshness of vision 
and a singleness of concentration on the object perceived: 
“Unless you refresh the mind from time to time you cannot 
always remember or believe how deep the inscape in things 
is.” °° For the instress to come it must be as if there were 
nothing else in the world but the present moment of ecstatic 
communication with what is directly present to the senses. 
Hopkins differs from the romantic poets generally in that there 
is in his writings almost no interest in affective memory, in the 
linkage to a moment in the past by means of intense perception 
in the present. Each moment recorded in the Journal and in 
the poems is sufficient unto itself. There is a kind of radical 
discontinuity in Hopkins’ temporal existence. It proceeds by a 
series of vivid perceptions. Each is distinct from all the others 
and each fades away almost immediately to be replaced by 
another or sometimes by mere vacancy and lassitude. If a 
relation between past and present via memory appears in Hop- 
kins at all it is almost always in the form of a lament for the 
irretrievable fading away of the ecstacy of instress when it is 
past: “ Saw a lad burning big bundles of dry honey-suckle: the 
flame (though it is no longer freshly in my mind) was brown 
and gold.” ** The Journal entries were often written down long 
after the event recorded from notes made at the time. In the 
few cases where the notes themselves exist we can sense a 
frantic attempt to capture some portion at least of what is 


5! Notebooks, p. 148. °3 Id., p. 140. 
ps 210: p. 159. 
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known to be fleeting and fragile. And are not the Journal and 
the poems themselves ultimately to be defined as the attempt 
to give through words some form of permanence to what were 
actually unique, instantaneous and unrepeatable experiences? 
There is implicit in the very form of the Journal and of the 
poems a deep anguish at the inevitable passing away of these 
moments. The loss of these experiences is painful because it 
is the loss of what the person himself is at that moment. We 
can detect in the Journal both the anxious attempt to give these 
fleeting moments some permanence in words and the obses- 
sive urge to have more and more and more of them. Hopkins 
can think of no more painful form of self-mortification and pen- 
ance than to deprive himself of the repetition of one of these 
experiences.** 

But sometimes even if the precious activity of instressing is 
permitted and desired it will not come. Not only must one 
banish the past and future and live wholly in the moment, one 
must also banish the awareness that any other person exists: 
“Even with one companion ecstacy is almost banished: you 
want to be alone and to feel that, and leisure—all pressure 
taken off.” °° One can see clearly and explicitly here what is 
sometimes obscured in other projects of founding one’s self- 
identity on a direct relationship to nature: such a project is, 
strictly speaking, amoral. It does not exist in what Kierkegaard 
called the “ethical” realm. For Hopkins, as for Keats and 
Wordsworth, the self is formed not through inter-personal rela- 
tions but through experiences of non-human nature, experiences 
which simply ignore the existence of other human beings. Hop- 
kins’ Journal and his greatest poems are the record of experi- 
ences of absolute isolation from other people. 

But even to be alone, in the moment, isolated from past and 
future and from all other human beings is not always enough. 
There may be simply a failure of the sensibility, a failure which 
in some people is total and permanent: “I thought how sadly 
beauty of inscape was unknown and buried away from simple 
people and yet how near at hand it was if they had eyes to see 
it and it could be called out everywhere again.” 

And sometimes it is the object which for one reason or 


55 See Id., p. 199. 57 Td., p. 161. 
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another fails to offer itself to perception, fails to flash itself 
outwards in the stress that can be counterstressed by the poet. 
This fact is perceived when a change in a natural object makes 
it possible to detect an inscape that has been present all the 
time, but hidden: “ This is the time to study inscape in the 
spraying of trees, for the swelling buds carry them to a pitch 
which the eye could not else gather.” ** “I caught as well as 
I could [in the bluebells] . . . a notable glare the eye may ab- 
stract and sever from the blue color of light beating up from 
so many glassy heads, which like water is good to float their 
deeper instress in upon the mind.” * “ Float their deeper in- 
stress in upon the mind ”! How different this is from the per- 
ception, at a distance, that each individual thing is its distinct 
self and has an inscape. Now Hopkins wants to possess that 
external perception, to internalize it, to “ float it in upon the 
mind ” across the stem of stress between subject and object. 

When the communication is total perceiver and perceived 
come into intimate contact, interpenetrate and coalesce. This 
experience is the true theme of the early nature poems, of 
“Spring,” “The Starlit Night,” “The Sea and the Skylark,” 
and “ Hurrahing in Harvest.” The effect of this experience on 
the self is, in the etymological sense of the word, “ ecstacy ”: 
the self leaps outside of itself and creates a new self by means 
of a substantial identification with all of perceived nature: 


These things, these things were here and but the beholder 
Wanting; which two when they once meet, 
The heart rears wings bold and bolder 
And hurls for him, O half hurls earth for him off under 
his feet.°° 


Another night from the gallery window I saw a brindled heaven, 
the moon just marked—I read a broad careless inscape flowing 
throughout. 


The [elms’] tops are touched and worded with leaf.®* 


On the one hand, natural objects are intelligible; they can 
be read by man as though they were not simply objects, but 


p. 141. 
59 Id., p. 174. ** Notebooks, p. 158, my italics. 
°° Poems, p. 75. °? Id., p. 190, my italics. 
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signs. On the other hand, they are mute signs. They only speak 
when there is a human being present to read them. Man gives 
natural objects a voice and a language. In “ reading ” them, 
and in bodying forth that meaning in words man gives nature 
something it does not possess, selfconsciousness and a tongue 
to speak that awareness: 


And what is Earth’s eye, tongue, or heart else, where 
Else, but in dear and dogged man? * 


The true “ stem of stress ” between man and nature is the word 
itself. At the point of fusion, where subject meets object and 
coalesces with it, is born the word. Words have for Hopkins 
a magic quality of attaining the object, wresting from it its 
meaning and making that meaning a permanent possession for 
man. “To every word meaning a thing and not a relation,” 
wrote Hopkins in a brief paper on words dated 1868, “ belongs 
a passion or prepossession or enthusiasm which it has the power 
of suggesting or producing, but not always or in everyone.” “ 
In one sense, all Hopkins’ efforts in his poetry were towards the 
creation of a continuum of words which would, like a proper 
name, convey the “ prepossession,” to use his word, of a unique 
individual experience. All Hopkins’ poetry is based on the fun- 
damental discovery that words can imitate things, re-present 
them in a different form, rescue them from the ceaselessly 
moving realm of nature and translate them into the permanent 
realm of words. Words can, Hopkins’ discovered, “ catch ” 
things, “stall” them, as he said, and transform them into 
spiritual stuff. Metaphors were not, for him, “ poetic lies,” nor 
were words arbitrary signs. Hopkins discovered what certain 
contemporary poets, philosophers and anthropologists are mak- 
ing their central theme: in the word subject and object merge 
and we touch the object in a way we never can without naming 
it. The word is not an arbitrary label; it carries the object alive 
into the heart. Each different word for the “same thing” 
transmits to the mind a slightly (or radically) different aspect 
of reality. Each new word is a window through which a new 


°° Poems, p. 96. 

** Notebooks, p. 95. 

°° For a use of this word, see Notebooks, p. 127: “ these images . . . once lodged 
there are stalled by the mind like other images.” 
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portion of reality is revealed. To name a thing is to perceive it. 
This thing is not subjective, not “ imposed ” by the mind “ out- 
wards.” ** It is “ really there,” but is only perceived when it is 
so named. We only truly see the world when we have repre- 
sented it in words. Metaphor, onomatopoeia, compound words, 
inversion, functional shift, and all the other special techniques 
of verbal representation are only modes of the universal opera- 
tion of verbal mimesis. All the seemingly idiosyncratic methods 
of Hopkins’ poetry are, in one way, directed towards the per- 
fect imitation in words of the object perceived in all its con- 
creteness and in all its energetic activity. 

But if words for Hopkins face outwards towards the object, 
they also face inwards towards the mind. Even in the earliest 
of Hopkins’ writings we can see another fundamental obsession: 
a fascination for words in themselves, for their etymology, for 
their multiplicity of meanings, for their abstract “ preposses- 
sion ” without any reference to particular experiences. Hopkins 
was very sensitive to the inscape of words in themselves, taken 
in isolation from their meaning. He was fascinated by the fact 
that the same word can in different contexts carry the “ pre- 
possession ” of entirely different realities: “Sky peak’d with 
tiny flames. ... Altogether peak is a good word. For sunlight 
through shutter, locks of hair, rays in brass knobs etc. Meadows 
peaked with flowers.”°’ If Hopkins was the most nature- 
intoxicated poet of the Victorian period, he was also the poet 
most fascinated by words in themselves, by words not as the 
signs of an external reality but as the signs of certain definite 
spiritual states. 

Accordingly, alongside the theory and practice of poetry as 
mimesis we can observe a very different notion, a notion of 
poetry as a thing to be contemplated for its own sake and 
without any reference to the external world: “ But as air, 
melody, is what strikes me most of all in music and design in 
painting, so design, pattern or what I am in the habit of calling 
‘inscape ’ is what I above all aim at in poetry.” * Inscape, said 


Id., p. 154. 

Id., p. $2. 

*8C. C. Abbott, ed., Letters of Gerard Manley Hopkins to Robert Bridges 
(London, 1935), p. 60. 
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Hopkins, is “ the very soul of art.” ® It is what makes a work 
of art “ beautiful to individuation,” that is, it gives a poem or 
a painting the kind of distinctness, uniqueness, haecceitas, pos- 
sessed by a natural object. “ Inscape,” then, has two very dif- 
ferent meanings. It can refer to the willed design of a human 
artifact as well as to the pattern into which natural objects fall 
without any human intervention. 

Hopkins sought to achieve in his poetry an organic unity in 
which each part would be interrelated to all the other parts, 
and thus transcend its isolation as the name of an external 
object: “ Repetition, oftening, over-and-overing, aftering of 
the inscape must take place in order to detach it to the mind 
and in this light poetry is speech which alters and oftens its 
inscape, speech couched in a repeated figure and verse as spoken 
sound having a repeated figure.” * “Tout le mystére est la,” 
said Mallarmé, in terms that Hopkins himself might have used, 
“ établir les identités secretes par un deux & deux qui ronge et 
use les objéts, au nom d’une centrale pureté.” " For Hopkins, 
as for Mallarmé, the repetition or parallelism which establishes 
“secret identities” between one part of a poem and another 
was for the sake of a “ central purity,” a central purity which 
Hopkins called the total inscape of the poem. Here we have 
moved very far indeed from the notion of poetry as the mimesis 
of the external world, as the violent point of contact between 
subject and object. All the density of texture in Hopkins’ 
verse is as much for the sake of creating its own self-sufficient 
durée or “ sliding inscape,” as it is to express the packed energy 
and radiance which some event in nature contains. If the ex- 
treme use of various forms of “ over-and-overing ” in Hopkins, 
assonance, alliteration, internal rhyme, Welse cynghanedd and 
so on, is in one sense all for the purpose of representing nature, 
it is in another sense wholly indifferent to external nature and 
all calculated to “ detach the mind ” and “ carry ” the “ inscape 
of speech for the inscape’s sake.” 

Inscape in poetry is “ the essential and only lasting thing ”; 


°°C. C. Abbott, ed., Correspondence of Gerard Manley Hopkins and Richard 
Watson Dizon (London, 1935), p. 135. 

7° Notebooks, p. 249. 

“* Letter to Vielé Griffin, August 8, 1891, quoted in G. Poulet, La Distance 
Intérieure (Paris, 1952), p. 343. 

“® Further Letters, p. 225. 
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it is “species or individually distinctive beauty of style.” ™ 
But it is only attained via the individuality of the poet himself: 
“Every poet,” says Hopkins, “ must be original and originality 
a condition of poetic genius; so that each poet is like a species 
in nature (not an individuum genericum or specificum) and can 
never recur.” ** Each poet, then, is very like each inanimate 
object in that he is a species, not a genus, a haecceitas, not a 
quidditas. “No doubt my poetry errs on the side of oddness,” 
wrote Hopkins, “. . . Now it is the virtue of design, pattern, or 
inscape to be distinctive and it is the vice of distinctiveness to 
become queer. This vice I cannot have escaped.” * We can see 
now that when Hopkins said that he aimed above all at “ in- 
scape ” in poetry he meant not simply that he aimed at pattern, 
design, organic unity, but that he aimed at these because only 
through them could poetry be the affirmation and actualization 
of his own identity. So in the headnote of the sonnet to Henry 
Purcell, Purcell is praised for having “ uttered in notes the very 
make and species of man as created in him and in all men 
generally.” *° But in the poem itself the bow to St. Thomas is 
forgotten and Purcell’s music is praised not as manifesting 
“man generally,” but as the expression of an absolutely unique 
self, Purcell’s own “ arch-especial . . . spirit ”: 


It is the forgéd feature finds me; it is the rehearsal 
Of own, of abrupt sélf there so thrusts on, so throngs the ear.”* 


But at the center of the project of individuation by means of 
“ poeting ” there lies a double flaw, a flaw which leads to the 
faltering and ultimate total collapse of the project. In this 
collapse, Hopkins is left bare again, “no one, nowhere,” en- 
closed within the unpierced walls of his own impotent taste of 
self. 


VI 


This collapse can be seen from two perspectives. The poet, 
it is true, however much he may be apparently imitating the 
external world in his poetry, is actually speaking himself, doing 
himself. The poet poets. But this “ poeting ” is accomplished 


(1 
74 Td., p. 222. Poems, p. 84. 
Letters to Bridges, p. 60. id. 85. 
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after all through words that have meanings, that remain signs 
even when they are used for the sake of their own inscapes. A 
poem is not an act of absolute self-creation. Without the ex- 
ternal world it could not exist; however independent it may be 
it must remain, to be successful, a faithful representation of 
the external world. The success of this reliance on the external 
world will depend on the stability and solidity of that world 
itself. 

Hopkins’ nature, so densely packed with distinctly singular 
objects, each sustained by the instress of an inexhaustible 
energy would seem perfectly suited to such a dependence on it. 
Nevertheless, we can see a disastrous transition in Hopkins’ 
apprehension of nature. At first it seems full of solid, static, 
enduring objects, objects which cannot help but be themselves 
and which cannot cease to be themselves. But it becomes ap- 
parent that these things are in continual movement. Nature 
is not only full of kinetic energy, it is also a nature in process 
which is the dynamic expending of that energy. One remembers 
the clouds in “ Hurrahing in Harvest ” which are continually 
made and unmade, “ moulded ever and melted across skies.” ** 
It is only in some kind of movement that things can radiate 
their inexhaustible energy outwards. But there seems nothing 
ominous about the discovery that things are not fixed eternally 
in a single inscape. 

Yet in two magnificent poems of Hopkins’ maturity, “ Spelt 
from Sibyl’s Leaves ” and “ That Nature is a Heraclitean Fire 
and of the Comfort of the Resurrection,” there is a complete 
reversal of the earlier feeling of the permanent distinctiveness 
of things. What had begun as the simple perception that the 
inscapes of things are in a continual process of change becomes 
an anguished recognition that the “ forgéd features ” of things 
are ultimately utterly destroyed. Never has the perception of 
nature as a shifting flux of birth and death been expressed with 
more intensity. As in Parmenides, “ unmeaning (ddaq) night, 
thick and wedgéd body ” * which inevitably follows day and 
hides the perceptible forms of things is taken as the symbol of 
that absolute non-being which will inevitably overtake all 
created things, all mortal beauty: 


78 Poems, p. 74. *° Notebooks, p. 102. 
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Earnest, earthless, equal, attuneable, ' vaulty, voluminous, . . . 
stupendous 

Evening strains to be time’s vast, ' womb-of-all, home-of-all, 
hearse-of-all night. 


. . . For earth ' her being has unbound, her 
dapple is at an end, as— 
tray or aswarm, all throughther, in throngs; ' self in self 
steeped and pashed—quite 
Disremembering, dismémbering ' all now.*° 


Only if we know how much Hopkins cherished the “ original 
definiteness and piquant beauty of things ” ** can we under- 
stand fully what violence of regret, what “pity and indigna- 
tion,” ** there is in the image of “self in self steeped and 
pashed.” It is a dynamically experienced image of the return 
of all individuated forms to the “thick and wedgéd body ” of 
primordial chaos. In that chaos every self will be blurred, 
smeared, inextricably mixed in the other selves. Nature will be, 
in Hopkins’ striking coinage, “all throughther.” The sugges- 
tion that a complete phrase such as “each interpenetrated 
through and through with the others ” has been collapsed into 
“throughther ” makes it a perfect mimesis of the event de- 
scribed. One feels the forms of the collapsed words straining to 
differentiate themselves, just as the identities being crushed 
into chaos resist desperately the unbinding of their being. 

In the poem called “That Nature is a Heraclitean Fire ” 
another of the Pre-Socratic symbols is used, fire, the symbol of 
the energy of being, “ethery flame of fire” as Hopkins calls 
it in his essay on Parmenides.** In this poem all the thousand 
forms in which this energy manifests itself are seen to be im- 
permanent as clouds or as straws in a bonfire, and are continu- 
ally being destroyed and replaced by other forms. “ God gave 
things,” wrote Hopkins, “a forward and perpetual motion.” ** 
If “ Spelt from Sibyl’s Leaves ” is the frightening vision of night 
as dismembering, the later poem is a hymn to day as destruc- 
tive fire, a fire in which “ million-fuéled, nature’s bonfire burns 
on.” *° The very energy of Being, its fire, what seemed to inhere 
within things and to sustain them in selfhood turns out to be 


5° Poems, p. 104. ®° Notebooks, p. 102. 
Further Letters, p. 72. p. 347. 
5? Poems, p. 112. 5 Poems, p. 112. 
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itself the source of their undoing. For that energy drives things 
on to an activity of selving that eventually consumes them, 
unselves them, transforms them out of all resemblance to their 
former selves. Only the “ethery flame of fire” remains con- 
stant, that and the activity of change itself, the ceaseless meta- 
morphosis of one form into another. 

How, then, can an identification of oneself with external 
nature be used to establish a permanent identity if nature is as 
unstable as the day which moves every moment closer towards 
the tomb of night, as quick to change and as destructive as fire, 
and if it is to this universal flux that we must testify in our 
poems? 


VII 


The evidence from the other side is equally fatal. If nature 
fails man, man fails nature and fails himself even more totally. 
His relation to nature can be far different from the reverent and 
concentrated attention which “ floats its instress in upon the 
mind.” If natural objects lack stability and permanence, so 
even more completely does man. In non-human nature the law 
is transformation, flux, but the law for man is absolute destruc- 
tion, since his identity, though incarnated, is too subtle, too 
spiritual, to retain its distinctness through even so many 
changes as a tree or flower will endure. The final lesson man 
learns from nature is that he, too, is part of nature and that this 
means but one thing for him: death. If all objects are burned 
in nature’s bonfire, man is simply annihilated in that same fire: 


But quench her bonniest, dearest ' to her, her clearest- 
selvéd spark 

Man, how fast his firedint, ' his mark on mind, is gone! 

Both are in an unfathomable, all is in an enormous dark 

Drowned.*® 


Even if a man could achieve through the poetizing of his per- 
ception of nature an unwavering and permanent identity, it 
would be all dismembered and unbound in a moment at his 
death. 

But even within the limits of earthly life the project is bound 
to fail. As we have seen, the ability to “instress” nature is 
intermittent and can be replaced in a moment by the most 
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agonizing spiritual impotence. If the self is unable to selve, as 
it often is, it will be cut off entirely from the world which can 
give it such delight. In times of spiritual dryness, of spiritual 
paralysis, the self is locked entirely within its self-torment and 
cut off entirely from the outside world: 


I cast for comfort I can no more get 
By groping round my comfortless, than blind 
Eyes in their dark can day or thirst can find 
Thirst’s all-in-all in a world of wet.*" 


The proper image of spiritual aridity is not of a thirsty man in 
a desert but of a thirsty man in the midst of water he cannot 
drink; it is not the image of a man straining to see in the dark- 
ness but of a blind man in the midst of light which he cannot see. 

There was something ominous in the double orientation of 
words, and in the split in Hopkins between poetry as mimesis 
and poetry as “the inscape of speech for the inscape’s sake.” 
Words can become not the point of fusion of subject and object, 
but the locus of their most absolute and permanent division. 
Words, instead of reaching out to things, touching them, and 
giving them over to man, can become merely the opaque walls 
of his interior prison: 

. . . Only what word 
Wisest my heart breeds dark heaven’s baffling ban 


Bars or hell’s spell thwarts. This to hoard unheard 
Heard unheeded, leaves me a lonely began.** 


Cast outwards by the mind to capture the object, words may 
fall endlessly through a shadowy void and never touch anything 
at all, neither things nor the God within things: 


... my lament 
Is cries countless. cries like dead letters sent 
To dearest him that lives alas! away.*® 


The end point of Hopkins’ long dialogue with nature is a com- 
plete reversal of the ecstatic mood of “ Hurrahing in Harvest.” 
He is cut off entirely from nature and lives in the utter isolation 
of his spiritual inertia, “this tormented mind / With this tor- 
mented mind tormenting yet.” °° His state is very like that of 
the damned who are also imprisoned in the corrosive contem- 


p. 111. p. 109. Td. °° Id., p. 110. 
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plation of their own limits. ‘“ Against these acts of its own,” 
wrote Hopkins, “ the lost spirit dashes itself like a caged beast 
and is in prison, violently instresses them and burns, stares into 
them and is the deepest darkened.” *' 


If all the positive ways of self-affirmation fail, perhaps there 
is one final way, a way through the center of the deepest despair 
and spiritual abnegation: the creation of one’s true self by self- 
sacrifice. The crucifixion, central moment of history, was the 
act whereby Christ “ annihilated himself.” °° Christ was most 
Christ, the Mediator and Saviour of mankind, when he thus 
sacrificed himself, just as the windhover is most windhover 
when it renounces its sovereignty of the air and dives earth- 
ward. 

Hopkins in his later years planned a treatise on sacrifice. It 
was never published, but it is clear from texts scattered through- 
out his work what he would have said. Non-human things can 
praise God simply by being themselves, by “ dealing out that 
being indoors each one dwells.” Only man in order to praise 
God and win salvation must cease to be himself. Only through 
such a total change of his essential being can man escape the 
damnation of being “no one, nowhere, / In wide the world’s 
weal,” exiled within himself, separated from all, dwelling in 
“the barren wilderness outside of God,” ** condemned to taste 
his own self eternally. Only by ceasing to be oneself and be- 
coming Christ can a man avoid an existence which is a con- 
tinual dizzy falling away in time: 


I am soft sift 
In an hourglass—at the wall 
Fast, but mined with a motion, a drift, 
And it crowds and it combs to the fall. 


In the subtle and elaborate investigation of free will and 
grace in the “Commentary on the Spiritual Exercises of St. 
Ignatius Loyola”’ Hopkins devises a brillant metaphor to 
define this transformation. The actual pitch of self existing 


*? Peters, op. cit., p. 177. *® Notebooks, p. 344. 
°2 Letters to Bridges, p. 175. °* Poems, p. 56. 
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at any moment in each person is only one self out of an infinity 
of possible selves. It is like one cross-section out of all the pos- 
sible ones of a three-dimensional solid. It is one “cleave of 
being ” out of the total “ burl of being.” This “ burl of being ” 
is as much really part of a person, though only potential, as his 
actual self. The transformation of the self when it becomes 
Christ is the abandonment of one cleave of being and the 
actualizing of another potential one. For every man, and even 
Satan himself, has at least one potential cross-section which 
coincides with Christ. 

But how can this transformation be brought about? For 
man of his own power can do absolutely nothing to move him- 
self from one “ cleave of being” to another. There is only one 
answer: by God’s grace, “ which lifts the receiver from one 
cleave of being to another and to a vital act in Christ.” ** Hop- 
kins’ concept of grace seems to relate him rather to Post- 
Reformation theologies than to Thomistic Catholicism. For a 
Thomist, the initial act of creation gives a man’s soul an in- 
destructible permanence. He cannot cease to be himself, even if 
he veers to one of the extremes of mortal sin or sainthood. 
Grace, in the Thomistic view, does not exert its power on the 
permanent identity of a man’s being, but only upon the varia- 
tions of his temporal existence. But grace for Hopkins is pre- 
cisely a transubstantiation of the person’s innermost being. It 
is “ an exchange of one whole for another whole, as they say in 
the mystery of Transubstantiation, a conversion of the whole 
substance into another substance, but here it is not a question of 
substance; it is a lifting him from one self to another self, which 
is a most marvellous display of divine power.” * “It is not a 
question of substance,” says Hopkins, but it is difficult to say 
what else it is, this total transformation from one self to another 
self, “through the gulf and void between pitch and pitch of 
being.” 

Where then is free will? It would seem that there is nothing 
left for God’s creature to do but to pray for grace. But in what 
Hopkins calls the “least sigh of desire,” the “ aspiration,” ** of 
man towards God a tiny corner is left for man’s free will. “ Cor- 
respondence ” is the key word in Hopkins’ theory of grace. 


Notebooks, p. 337. pp. 334, 335. 
p. $29. °° Id., p. $83. 
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Just as man’s salvation is won by achieving a correspondence 
to Christ, so the only action on man’s part that makes this 
occur is the minute movement of volition whereby he wills to 
correspond with God’s grace: “and by this infinitesimal act 
the creature does what in it lies to bridge the gulf fixed between 
its present actual and worser pitch of will and its future better 
one.” *® This “correspondence with grace and seconding of 
God’s designs” *°° is man’s tiny bit contributed towards the 
creation of his own best self. 

But even when transubstantiated into Christ a man still re- 
mains himself, since it is that mere positive infinitesimal which 
the man is aware of in his first self-consciousness which is so 
filled with Christ. The proper figure for the achieved transfor- 
mation is of a hollow shell or vessel which is everywhere in- 
habited by Christ and brought into positive being by Christ: 
“ This too,” writes Hopkins, “ but brings out the nature of the 
man himself, as the lettering on a sail, or the device upon a 
flag are best seen when it fills.” *™* 

However, this metamorphosis of man into Christ remains 
until his death contingent, in jeopardy. It depends on God’s 
continual gift to fresh grace and on man’s continual “ saying 
Yes”? to God.’ Only at the Resurrection will man be 
securely and permanently transformed, soul and body, into 
Christ: whence the “comfort of the Resurrection,” the only 
real comfort for man: 

. . . Flesh fade, and mortal trash 
Fall to the residuary worm; ' world’s wildfire, leave but ash: 
In a flash, at a trumpet crash, 
IT am all at once what Christ is, ' since he was what I am, and 
This Jack, joke, poor potsherd, ' patch, matchwood, immortal 


diamond, 
Is immortal diamond." 


We must leave Hopkins here, at the extreme point of his de- 
spair and hope, turned far from nature and from poetry, stand- 


S88. 
100 Td., p. 944. 
12 p. $43. 
p. 388. 
1°3See Hopkins’ beautiful image for God’s continual sustaining of man in 
stanza four of “The Wreck of the Deutschland” (Poems, p. 56). 
14 Poems, p. 112. 
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ing aghast at the sight of a world that is visibly disintegrating 
and being consumed, as at the last trump. We leave him with 
nothing but the “ comfort of the Resurrection,” the hope of that 
miracle of transubstantiation which will change man from the 
mere impure carbon of matchwood to immortal diamond, 
change him, that is, from one allotropic form of himself to 
another so different that if there is any secret continuity be- 
tween the two it is only in that the same null potentiality of 
being, is, in each case, actualized by God, actualized by God 
in ways that are as far apart as the whole distance from hell 
to heaven. 
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‘THE HARMONIOUS VISION 
by DON CAMERON ALLEN 


One of the central poetic topics that engaged the imagination of John 
Milton was that of the vision given to man when he had put his own 
inner music in harmony with that of God. In THE HARMONIOUS 
VISION this theme becomes an important means of explicating some 
of Milton’s poetry and of understanding his artistic intent. 

As Allen leads the reader through Milton’s poetry, he shows the 
twin development of Milton as a poet, and of the idea of the “ har- 
monious vision” in the poetry itself. 

In the Fall, the harmonious vision is lost, but it can be won again. 
Towards its recapture, Milton, true son of Eve, expended the full 
powers of his poetic life. 

The book comprises six essays, written in a scholarly yet engaging 
style. In this new reading of the great poet, Don Cameron Allen has 
produced a book which the publishers believe will be of utmost 
importance to Miltonists, and all serious students of poetry. 


146 pages Index $3.00 


THE FINER TONE 
KEAT’S MAJOR POEMS 
by EARL R. WASSERMAN 


Mr. Wasserman’s perceptive reading of the poems combines an intimate 
knowledge of Keats’ works, including his letters, with the most reward- 
ing and salutary approaches that have been developed in recent criticism. 
Texts of five of the poems — Ode on a Grecian Uurn, La Belle Dame 
Sans Merci, The Eve of St. Agnes, Lamia, and Ode to a Nightingale — 
are included. 


“The sensitive and perceptive studies that make up [this book} are 
almost a model of the way in which the explication-of-the-text method 
should be applied to one of the great Romantic Poets.” —W. J. Bate. 


1953 236 pp. $4.00 
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